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O MARK THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
‘amma Delta, Lutheran student 
anization, more than 100 mem- 
s-of Southern California chap- 
of Gamma Delta pooled tal- 
and devoted a month’s time to 
duce a movie of their own. 
ime Out, a 30-minute sound 
color film, featuring Gamma 
tans and their adviser, Pastor 
ules Manske, in leading roles, 
produced in co-operation with 
‘Eagle Rock, Calif., studio, a 
profit organization specializing 
Christian communications, ‘to 
eeze the most from a $6,000 
iget. 
{ccording to Pastor Manske, 
ie Out seeks to show “just how 
istianity helps the average uni- 


sity student overcome the prob-.. 


s he may encounter while at 


ool.” 
rhe film will be released in No- 


tber for showings in congrega- 
1s and organizations. 
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By 


James G. Manz 


Interest in “religion in general” and 
in the “power of prayer” has created 
a favorable atmosphere for “faith heal- 
ing” and “divine healing,” which have 
become forces in the modern church 
and world. 

As many as two million people, it 
is estimated, annually have journeyed 
to the Roman Catholic shrine at 
Lourdes, France. Priests of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church have revived in- 
terest in the anointing of the sick. 
“Healing services’ are announced on 
the bulletin boards of some fashionable 
churches. 

Many in the fringe sects of modern 
Protestantism connect healing with 
evangelism, claiming that Christ’s atone- 
ment provides the cure for sickness as 
well as for sin. Oral Roberts and Kath- 
ryn Kuhlman have become well-known 
“controversial” figures. Christian Sci- 
ence practitioners, followers of Mary 
Baker Eddy, continue their efforts to 
“heal” diseases. 


Real Cures? 


What is a Christian to think of all 
this? There seems to be something sim- 
ilar here in spite of the radically differ- 
ent theologies and situations repre- 
sented. These people are religious. 

Faith healers invoke the holiest of 
names and motives. They sometimes 
call upon Christ in fervent prayer. They 
may quote Holy Scripture and anoint 
the sick in Jesus’ name. They usually 
proclaim the reality of Biblical and 
modern miracles of healing. No Chris- 
tian can “laugh off” such a movement! 

But are sick and afflicted persons 
really cured by healers and by visiting 
shrines? Evidence is, of course, difficult 
for the average person to check. The 
facts are often inconclusive. There 
seems to be little doubt, however, con- 
cerning the existence of some genuine 
cures. The Medical Bureau at Lourdes 
invites any competent physician or sci- 
entist to examine its records. People 
would not make expensive pilgrimages, 
or go regularly to faith-healing services, 
if some were not helped. Christians 
must beware of making sweeping state- 
ments when they express themselves on 
this subject. 

Miracles 


Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary 
tells us that a miracle is “an event or 
effect in the physical world deviating 
from the known laws of nature, or 
transcending our knowledge of these 
laws: an extraordinary, anomalous, or 
abnormal event brought about by su- 
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perhuman agency.” Shorter, but si 
lar, is the definition of a miracle giv 
in the current synodical edition of Lt 
ther’s Small Catechism: “Miracl 
A wonder or very unusual happeni 
brought about by God without regan 
to the natural order of things.” 

Both Testaments in the Bible a 
full of stories and instances which rela 
miraculous happenings. The Holy Go 
pels for the 16th, 17th, 19th, and 21 
Sundays after Trinity are heard eacl 
year at this season in the liturgice 
churches of Christendom. You wil 
soon hear your pastor read again th 
accounts of some of the best-know 
miracles performed by our Lord: th 
raising from the dead of the young ma 
of Nain, the healing of a man afflicte 
with dropsy, the curing of a paralytic 
the restoration of the son of a noble 
man of Capernaum. | 

Christian belief in miracles is we 
expressed by the centurion whose sery 
ant was critically ill: “Lord, I am ne 
worthy to have You come under m 
roof; but only say the word, and m 
servant will be healed. For I am am 
under authority, with soldiers under m 
and I say to one, ‘Go,’ and he goe 
and to another, ‘Come,’ and he come 
and to my slave, ‘Do this,’ and he do 
it.... And to the centurion Jesus sail 
‘Go; be it done for you as you hay 
believed.” And the servant was heale 
at that very moment.” (Matthew 8:8-] 
RSV) 

Our belief in the reality and hi 
toricity of our Savior’s miracles is int 
mately connected with faith in His dei 
and Messiahship. 


Debunking of Miracles 


Rationalists of a century ago us 
to vie with one another in Mise. | 
ingenious theories to explain away Bib 
cal miracles. Some believed that Chr 
accomplished the feeding of the fi 
thousand by persuading people to sha 
the food they had hidden in their g 
ments. The Lord’s healing mira 
were sometimes explained as bei 
“cures” from imaginary ills. Chris 
resurrection from the dead, the great 
of all miracles, has been described | 
the revival of one who was in a de 
swoon. 

‘“Neo-orthodox” explanations of m 
acles are more subtle, ingenious, a 
dangerous. Some of the most renown 
theologians of our day deny the histc 
cal reality of miracles and draw out 
the Biblical account no more th 
a “deeply spiritual” lesson, truth, 
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p sage for mankind. Amidst the wel- 
/ of learned and wordy explanations 
catch the words “myth, symbol, 
| per meaning,” etc. 
sVhen we take stock, however, we 
G| that miracles and even central 
d¢dal affirmations such as the Virgin 
Hih and the physical resurrection of 
a] Lord are denied and explained 
avy. What>-is important, it is said, is 
§| the event but its significance for us. 
well-known American theologian 
68: “Does not any interpretation 
mich makes acceptance of miraculous 
Hjorical events the test of faith reduce 
tj spiritual quality of that faith, and 
(js not the application of such tests 
ind as heretics all but a few literalists 
4] fundamentalists?” (Quoted in the 
atheran, Dec. 21, 1955, p. 18) 
aperback prints of theological works 
id articles in popular magazines are 
Heading such ideas far and wide. 
tt lay people in the church, as well 
gSeminarians and ministers, now con- 
i t such terms and concepts as 
mythologizing” and “symbol of the 
Belief in Biblical miracles is 


Arnal.” 


Preaching and Signs 


‘Biblical miracles are undoubtedly true 
ii are to be accepted as God presents 
pm to us in His holy Word. There 
la different setting and emphasis, how- 
br, when we compare Biblical miracles 
ith the claims of modern faith healers. 
e wonders performed by Old Testa- 
bot men of God were done in the con- 
t of prophetic preaching and expec- 
ion of the Messiah. The miracles of 
rist and His apostles were not acts of 
agic or tests of faith. They were done 
order to show forth His glory and 
aid the establishment of the truth 
their claims. 

When John the Baptist sent two of 
s disciples to ask Christ concerning 
is Messiahship, the Lord replied: “Go 
d show John again those things which 
» do hear and see: The blind receive 
eir sight and the lame walk, the lepers 
e cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead 
e raised up, and the poor have the 
ospel preached to them. And blessed 
he whosoever shall not be offended 
1 Me.” (Matthew 11:4-6) 

In a discussion with the Jews our 
ord said, “If I do not the works of 
y Father, believe Me not. But if 
do, though ye believe not Me, believe 
ne works; that ye may know and be- 
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lieve that the Father is in Me and 
I in Him.” (John 10:37, 38) 

Christ Himself performed miracles 
that men might believe on Him. His 
apostles also were sent out to preach 
the Gospel and were endowed with the 
power to perform signs and wonders. 
However, the gift of healing was not 
given to all of the early disciples (1 Co- 
rinthians 12:4-11) and seems to have 
disappeared rather early as a general 
phenomenon in the church. Where does 
the modern church find Biblical com- 
mand to make healing a principal part 
of its mission? Where in the Bible is 
the success of Christian teaching made 
to depend on the performance of mira- 
cles of healing? 


Miracles — Then and Now 


Christ’s disciples were to teach all 
nations, baptize in the name of the 
Triune God, and observe all that 
He commanded (Matthew 28:19, 20). 
St. Paul and the others gloried in their 
call and office of preaching the Gospel. 
Sometimes miracles were performed. 
On other occasions, however, we read 
of no miracles being performed in con- 
nection with apostolic preaching. Some 
Christian leaders continued on the “sick 
list” even in apostolic days. (See Gala- 
tians 4:13, 14; 1 Timothy 5:23; 2 Timo- 
thy 4:20, etc.) 

There can be no doubt about God’s 
ability to perform miracles — in Bibli- 
cal times, now, and to the end of time. 
Christian belief in the reality and possi- 
bility of miracles is founded on faith 
in the Triune God, omnipotent and 
omniscient. “With God nothing shall 
be impossible.” (Luke 1:37) 

Scriptural stories of miracles foster 
faith in Christ and are full of wisdom 
and comfort for the Christian. “And 
many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of the disciples, which are not 
written in this book, but these are writ- 
ten that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through 
His name.” (John 20:30, 31) 

Faith healers sometimes claim that 
Christian belief in the reality of Bibli- 
cal miracles should carry over into trust 
in their ability to bring about cures 
today. “If your faith is strong enough,” 
they say in effect, “you can be cured.” 
A favorite passage is James 5:14, By, 
which speaks of the anointing of the 
sick and the healing power of the prayer 
of faith. 

It may very well be that people have 
been cured, and are even now being 
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cured, at Lourdes and other Roman 
Catholic shrines, in the tents and taber- 
nacles of “healing evangelists,” in the 
offices of the practitioner of Christian 
Science, and in other places and circum- 
stances. Such cures, however, do not 
necessarily have eternal significance or 
blessing. 

Even in Biblical times people without 
faith were cured (see Luke 22:51). 
Cures and healings may even be signs 
of diabolical power. Indeed, when we 
think of cures performed in a Roman 
Catholic setting, we should recall Saint 
Paul’s prophecy of the Antichrist: “... 
whose coming is after the working of 
Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders” (2 Thessalonians 2:9). Our 
Lord speaks of the last days and says 
that “there shall arise false Christs and 
false prophets and shall show great 
signs and wonders, insomuch that, if it 
were possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect.” (Matthew 24:24) 


Sin Removed, not Pain 


Christians should remember some 
basic truths when they wonder about 
miracles of healing which are reported 
in our time. 

Nowhere in Sacred Scripture does 
Christ promise that the removal of 
man’s sin will always result in the re- 
moval of his illness and physical afflic- 
tions. St. Paul, possessed of marvelous 
gifts of God’s love and grace, still had 
to bear the “thorn in the flesh” (2 Co- 
rinthians 12:7). Christ told him, “My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for My 
strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

The “holy cross” of which Luther 
speaks so much, the load of pain and 
sorrow sometimes borne by the Chris- 
tian, can be a powerful protection 
against temptation and eternal evil. Suf- 
fering may, under God, be a mighty 
incentive to man’s growth in holiness. 
St. Paul had the right idea. “Most 
gladly therefore will I rather glory in 
my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me.” 


Danger to Real Faith 


It is wrong and dangerous to tell any- 
one that he can be cured if only he can 
believe strongly enough. Christ indeed 
did say: “What things soever ye desire 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them” (Mark 
11:24). The prayer of faith indeed 
can “move mountains” (Matthew 
21:22). Our Lord here speaks of heroic 
faith which is dependent upon a special 
divine gift. 

(Continued on page 20) 


BAPTISM . -- 7... 


Past Tense 


“IT have been baptized’ means that 
somewhere among your vital papers, 
perhaps in frame on the wall, you have 
a certificate of fact, bearing the seal 
of a Christian congregation, the signa- 
ture of a Christian pastor, and the 
names of your godparents. It means 
that somewhere in the official records 
of a Christian congregation your name 
is written and the date of birth and 
baptism recorded. 

Your certificate of baptism lends of- 
ficial status to the fact and gives you 
a record that may serve well for every- 
thing from driver’s license to social 
security. In European lands the church 
is often the vital statistics department 
of the government. And here at home 
our pastors receive frequent requests 
to search the records for proof of birth, 
death, or marriage. 

To multitudes whose names are writ- 
ten in a record book or who preserve 
their certificates of baptism in safe-de- 
posit vaults this evidence of fact is the 
only comfort they can find in baptism. 
To many more there is at least the 
added comfort of belonging to the 
church and of possessing what they 
deem a passport to eternity. 

But the past tense of baptism, “I have 
been baptized,” means infinitely more. 
It means that on the sacred day of 
baptism new life began for you. You 
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were the special object of a miracle 
of God. In one brief, simple act with 
simple water, but by the power of the 
Word, you were crucified and raised 
again with Christ. You died to sin and 
rose to righteousness. You were adopted 
into the family of Christ and given your 
down payment of the Spirit on the in- 
heritance of life eternal. 

“I have been baptized.” This straight- 
forward word of faith can put Satan 
to flight, death into its grave, and hell 
into destruction. It is to say: “I have 
died with Christ. I have met the foe 
and in the strength of Christ have con- 
quered. I have faced the might of hell, 
but the strong arm of the Lord de- 
livered me.” 


Present Tense 


The sacrament of baptism, once re- 
ceived, is not repeated. The covenant 
which God has made with us in baptism 
is enduring, its significance continuing. 
The vocabulary of faith assumes the 
present tense, “J am baptized.” 

And “I am baptized” is indeed the 
vocabulary of faith. This gives the lie 
to any magic concept of this sacrament. 
This excludes the false security of a 
piece of paper as a passport to paradise. 
This proclaims your present posture as 
a renewed and risen child of God, an 
object of His grace. 


The present tense, “I am baptized,” is - 


your affirmation that you are standing 
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and Tensio 


By Alton F. Wedei 


frame of dust and ashes you stand be} 
fore the Giver God as beggar. It is 
your confession that by the miracle of 
His adoption you have been given thal 
spotless robe of Christ and are this day, 
a child of God. It is your confession 
that while you have failed, His grace 
can never fail. Jy 

“I am baptized” is the posture of 
your warfare against the principalities 
and powers and rulers of the darkness 
of this world. It affirms your source of 
power in the Spirit. It is the victory 
song of faith, the certain witness tha 
you are fighting on a field where the 
triumph is already won by Him whose 
name you bear. 


Future Tense 


And so we change the tense again 
“I shall receive the inheritance which 
God in baptism sealed to me.” “He 
which hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it until the day of Jesug 
Christ.” ) 

The faith to which the Spirit of the: 
living God has called you is a living: 
faith. Your baptism was your deat 
and resurrection — the old man all puti 
off, the new man all put on. You pos-+ 
sess the Kingdom; you have eternal life? 
the inheritance is yours. i 


But still you wait. The glory that 
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u now enjoy as His redeemed and 
en son is but a foregleam of that 
ich still must be. Your future goal 
heaven, where in His likeness and 
is presence you shall rejoice with joy 
ispeakable and full of glory. Toward 
is, the ultimate of faith, you press 
| and follow after. 

These great baptismal concepts ex- 
essed in past and present and future 
nse involve baptismal tension — the 
nsion of responsibility. 


Your Responsibility 


Baptism involves the individual. 
ithin the heart of the baptized has 
arted a warfare which rages to the 
ry gates of heaven. The old man and 
e new are engaged in mortal combat. 
he fearful struggle of the spirit against 
e flesh persists, for though the holy 
ashing has made you holy, spotless, 
ire before the throne of God, it is still 
ue that you are sinful flesh and blood. 
Jor the good that I would I do not; 
it the evil which I would not, that 
do.” 

This is the tension to which the cove- 
nt of God in Holy Baptism brings 
yu. The heart that is enemy-occupied 
rritory has no such struggle. The im- 
sratives that drive him on are the 
nperatives of Satan: Enjoy yourself! 
lake money! Get into the grab act! 
sek power! The imperatives of faith 
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are foreign to him: Put on the new 
man! Fight the good fight! Resist the 
devil! Draw nigh to God! 

“I have been baptized. I am baptized. 
I will receive the inheritance of bap- 
tism.” This means that you are in the 
tension of the struggle, the tension of 
responsibility for hallowing God’s holy 
name. 

Family Responsibility 

Baptism involves the Christian fam- 
ily. The suspicion is well founded that 
to multitudes of parents baptism is more 
a custom than a sacrament. It provides 
occasion for a family reunion, an op- 
portunity to honor congenial Uncle Joe 
by asking him to be a sponsor. 

But Christian parents who bring their 
little ones to Christ in Holy Baptism be- 
come involved in the tension of re- 
sponsibility. Baptism, once performed, 
is not repeated. It is a beginning, how- 
ever, not an end. Parents commit them- 
selves to provide for their child’s spirit- 
ual development at any cost. 

Nor can this responsibility be fulfilled 
or escaped simply by using the church’s 
program of education. The Christian 
day school and the Christian Sunday 
school are not substitutes for the home 
but supplements to the home. Tae 
church in thy house” is the supremely 
effective medium for fulfilling com- 
pletely the baptismal responsibilities of 
the family. 
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Past, present, future — 
whatever tense you 
choose, Christian 
baptism holds a 
treasury of comfort, 


hope, and promise for 
every child of God. 


In this tension of responsibility, then, 
Christian parents will seek the counsel 
of their pastor at the time of baptism. 
They will select responsible Christian 
godparents, or sponsors, who live in the 
grace of baptism themselves. Christian 
parents will, above all, provide for their 
child the atmosphere of a home in 
which the Word of Christ dwells “richly 
in all wisdom.” 


Congregational Responsibility 


Baptism involves the entire fellow- 
ship of faith, the Christian congrega- 
tion. The assembled worshipers at 
baptism are not spectators but partici- 
pants. They constitute the representa- 
tive body of Christ into which the bap- 
tized is being received. They assume 
the responsibility of the body of Christ 
for this new member. 

Nor can this responsibility be dis- 
charged with a financial pledge to the 
school building fund. As a member of 
Christ each Christian shares in the 
ministry of the Gospel to the souls of 
the parish. Each soul must be accounted 
for with care that far exceeds the ac- 
counting of the dollars. The congre- 
gation, then, and every member font iii 
is in the tension of responsibility — 
responsibility for every child or adult 
received in Holy Baptism. 

A priceless privilege is this! Learn 
to prize it! 
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HELP FROM 


When You're Troubled nith Fear 


Have you read about the little British 
girl incapable of feeling pain? “What 
a blessing!” you may have thought. 
You visualized yourself smiling in the 
dentist’s chair or ignoring pinched 
fingers, burns, stomach-aches, and ar- 
thritic pains. 

Things have not worked out so well 
for this English girl. Once she broke 
a thigh without knowing it. She lets 
her playmates pull out her hair. If her 
bed should ever catch fire, she might be 
burned to death in her sleep. Her par- 
ents can never leave her alone. 

Pain, you see, is a warning which 
often protects us from graver dangers. 
Is it not so with the inner pain we call 
fear? 

Normal Fears 

Normal fears perform a useful func- 
tion in our lives. We teach our children 
to develop a wholesome dread of speed- 
ing cars. To alert them to the danger 
of poisons, we caution our youngsters 
against drinking liquids and eating pills. 
We warn them against fires and infec- 
tious diseases. 

A certain family placed every possi- 
ble protection around an only child. 
The sense of fear was to be excluded 
from his mind. He was brought up to 
be afraid of nothing. One day the 
garden gate was left open. You can 
guess the rest. Darting out into the 
street, he was killed by an automobile. 
Edmund Burke was right when he said, 
“Early and provident fear is the mother 
of safety.” 

Thank God for normal fears which 
keep us on our guard. Such fears make 
the driver careful to keep his brakes 
in good condition, the pilot alert to 
danger, the druggist mindful of what 
he dispenses, the surgeon cautious when 
he lays hold of the scalpel. 


Unwholesome Fears 
But there are also unwholesome, ter- 
rifying fears which grow into anxieties 
and phobias. Some are modern, such 
as the dread of atomic war and nuclear 
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fallout. Others are old-fashioned: The 
mother is afraid for her child, the father 
for his business, the worker for his job. 

Haunting many people today is the 
fear of old age, of loneliness, of being 
unwanted and unloved, of sickness and 
death. They even have the fear that 
their fears may become unmanageable. 


A Contradiction? 


We are told to fear and love God. 
But can we fear and love Him at the 
same time? Perhaps an illustration will 
help answer this question. Nobody 
wants to tangle with a high-voltage 
cable. He is afraid of it. However, he 
really welcomes what the cable brings 
into his house by way of light and 
power. 

Similarly, we truly fear God’s al- 
mighty power and justice. But we love 
what this same divine power and justice 
brings to us in Christ Jesus. This love 
tempers our fear of God and makes 
of it a worshipful reverence. 


°s This Way 


We think of our sins. An awakened 
conscience is a fearful thing. Who is 
not afraid of a wrathful God? But then 
our almighty, just, yet loving God sheds 
light into the fear-darkened heart. He 
says, “I, even I, am He that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for Mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins.” 
(Isaiah 43:25) 

“For Mine own sake” brings the cur- 
rent of light and life and love into our 
fearful heart. Not for your sake, the 
Lord declares, but for Mine own sake, 
because I love you, I will not remem- 
ber your sins. That is what the cross 
with God’s sacrificial Lamb, our Jesus, 
says to us. When our repentant heart 
revels in the light of God’s love and 
trusts in this blessed Gospel, fear van- 
ishes. 

Help from God’s Word 


There is a word of God to dispel 


every unwholesome fear. When we are . 


lonesome and afraid of the unknown, 
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By Frederic E. Schumann 


our God says: “Fear thou not, for I a 
with thee; be not dismayed, for I an 
thy God; I will strengthen thee, yeah 
I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thea 
with phe right hand of My righteou st 
ness.” (Isaiah 41:10) 

To the sick and weak who wrest 
with fears He gives this assurance: “My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for My 
strength is made perfect in weaknessi 
(2 Corinthians 12:9) 

To the aged in their anxieties Hé 
makes this promise: “Even to your old 
age I am He, and even to hoar hairs 
will I carry you. I have made, an@ 
I will bear; even I will carry and wi 
deliver you.” (Isaiah 46:4) 

When the forces of evil frighten 
with their powerful appeals, He says: 
“Put on the whole armor of God, thatd 
ye may be able to stand against thei 
wiles of the devil.” (Ephesians 6:11) 

When the thought of death and ther 
grave would make us afraid, we calmlyl 
declare: “Death is swallowed up in vic: 
tory. O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? .. | 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us thei 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. t 
(1 Corinthians 15:54, 55, 57) | 


No Illusions 


Jesus is a realist. He says, “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation.” Buti 
He adds, “Be of good cheer; I havej 
overcome the world.” (John 16:33) 

God’s apostle Paul is a realist. Hex 
enumerates the trials that may await 


: “Tribulations . . . distress . . . per-} 
seattion A. faminesee nakednedem ! 
peril . . . sword” (Romans 8:35). But 


he node. “In all these things we are} 
more ee conquerors through Him that| 
loved us.” ‘“Superconquerors,” not be-! 
cause we have found a way of dodging 
life’s tragedies and trials but because in 
Christ and His Gospel we have the 
secret of triumphing over them. 

The psalmist has this secret when he 
says, “I sought the Lord, and He heard! 
me and delivered me from all my fears.” 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS | 


g people today. Our youngsters 
so critical of what we older people 
ve is right. Values and ideals like 
ion, work, thrift, and honesty seem 
em to be old-fashioned and some- 

i * We are concerned be- 
eé we can’t understand the coming 
eration.” 


foung people say: “We can’t under- 
jd why our parents don’t see the 
Things have changed! Why can’t 
ents admit that there may be differ- 
ways of looking at things? Why 
Id we have to accept their values 
\ ideals? And why can’t our parents 
| us some credit for our opinions?” 


flere we have the age-old conflict 
een one generation and the next. 
y? Most likely because older peo- 
have developed the convictions by 
h they live; younger people are 
bloping the convictions by which 
r will live. The natural flow of time 
change results in gaps and. differ- 
>s between generations. 

hen one considers the rapid changes 
e past few years in many areas of 
and thought, one may wonder that 
ents and children are not farther 
rt than they are. 

[onest discussion about differing 
its of view is healthy and desirable. 
ually, friendly disagreement would 
e nearly be the normal situation. 
amunication and discussion between 
nts and children in an atmosphere 
penness and mutual growth account 
the happy relationship found in 
y families today. 

arents should remember that the 
e for independence and individual 
ight is very strong in youth. Young 
sle will often take the opposite side 
ny question simply because they 
1 to hold individual opinions, and 
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hen Two Generations Disagree 


arents say: “We don’t understand 


they may not actually hold as convic- 
tions all that they present as arguments 
on any point. They want to look at 
both sides of a question; they honestly 
want to know. 

How can one growing into adulthood 
always accept the opinion of another 
without question? To do so chokes off 
individual thought and stifles normal 
inquiry. Besides, it is an interesting ex- 
perience to ask the question why. 

The basic issues of life, though they 
may be discussed, should be clearly de- 
fined and strongly defended. Parents 
who believe sincerely in democracy will 
naturally be disturbed when a son or 
daughter argues the case for Marxist 
communism. Christian parents will be 
grieved when son or daughter becomes 
cynical about Christianity and claims 
that no one in this enlightened age can 
believe such “foolishness.” 


What can parents do when such dif- 
ferences over basic issues arise? 


Keep communication lines open. 


Discuss calmly instead of arguing 
hotly. Don’t say, “That’s the way it is; 
there are no ifs, ands, or buts about it.” 
This means: “You must accept my opin- 
ion because I say so.” 

Do say, “Do I understand your point 
of view?” Summarize the other per- 
son’s points to make sure that there is 
common understanding of the problem 
or issue. Then discuss: Why is this a 
right or wrong conviction to hold or 
principle to follow? 


Don’t treat the convictions of young 
people lightly. 

Don’t say, “You don’t know what 
you're talking about.” Respect both the 
person and his convictions. Give seri- 
ous consideration to what young people 
say and why they say it. 
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Young people are often idealistic and 
critical of human failure. Parents do 
have mistaken notions, they often har- 
bor prejudices, and they can suffer fixa- 
tions. Though somewhat clumsy in their 
attempts, young people often try seri- 
ously to help their parents. 


Don’t preach or demand. 


Listen. Keep on listening. Make sug- 
gestions and ask questions. Remember 
that positive statements today may be 
changed tomorrow. 

The young person is trying to “work 
through.” Good questions kindly put 
and food for thought gently given today 
will hopefully hatch new and _ better 
statements tomorrow. If one is per- 
mitted to hear his own arguments ex- 
pressed to a person who will hear him 
through, he often comes to realize that 
his views do not represent his convic- 
tions after all. 


Simple witness to personal conviction 
based on God’s Word. 


One can say, “You know what I be- 
lieve and am sure of in this matter. 
I am glad to hear your point of view, 
but I do not believe it really changes 
anything I live by.” 

One Christian cannot force his con- 
victions on another’s conscience. One 
Christian cannot believe for another. 
But a Christian can speak to another’s 
conscience. He can teach, instruct, 
counsel, and lovingly admonish another 
Christian on the basis of God’s Word. 
This is how Christians touch and help 
one another’s faith. 

Adults and young people are going 
to have differences. Both parents and 
young people need to remember that 
love will cover a multitude of faults. 
All of us are different, and none of 
us is perfect. Our values, our ideals, 
our beliefs, our life itself are to be 
grounded in the forgiving, redeeming 
Word of God —or there is no hope 
for us. 

When God’s Word is the guide and 
norm for all human opinion, discussion 
rests upon a common denominator 
which will lead into truth. When par- 
ents and children permit God to have 
the final word, problems disappear. 
Happy the parents and children who 
stand together in common Christian love 
and faith under the judgment and mercy 
of God! Harry G. COINER 


enna ————n 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL 


Note: The Family Council is prepared 
by Synod’s Family Life Committee, which 
welcomes suggestions for subjects to be 
treated in future articles. Write: The Fam- 
ily Life Committee, 210 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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How are we to understand 

the apostle’s question: “How 

fo shall they believe in Him of 

whom they have not heard?” Will 

those who do not hear the Gospel be 
lost? 


In seeking God’s answer to this dis- 
quieting question we shall have to take 
note of the following Scriptural facts: 

1. All mankind was lost through the 
fall of Adam and Eve (Rom. 5:12) and 
is under God’s curse (Gal. 3:10; Eph. 
2:1-3), without hope and without God. 
(Eph: 2:12) 

2. God in His mercy sent His only- 
begotten Son to redeem and save the 
entire world. (John 3:16; 1 John 2:2) 

3. Jesus is the only Savior of man- 
kind. (John 8:24; 14:6; Acts 4:12) 

4. Faith in the atonement wrought 
by Jesus is the means by which the 
sinner receives pardon and life. (Rom. 
1:17; Rom. 3:28; 10:9-11) 


Are we to believe that every 
little word of Scripture is in- 
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& spired by God? 


Yes, both the little words and the 
big words of the Bible are included 
in the apostle Paul’s statement: “All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God” (2 Tim. 3:16), and in the words 
of Christ: “The Scripture cannot be 
broken” (John 10:35). To say that all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God 
but that the little words are not in- 
spired is a flat contradiction. How can 
all of the Scriptures be given by God’s 
inspiration if a part of them was not 
inspired? 

Divine inspiration, however, applies 
only to the words contained in the orig- 
inal text of the Bible, which was written 
in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. An- 
cient or modern translations can be 
regarded as inspired only to the extent 
that they correctly and adequately 
render the meaning of the original 
words. If incorrect words or terms are 
used in a translation, we must not sup- 
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5. The means by which saving faith 
is created is the Gospel (Rom. 1:16; 
10:17). Faith cannot be produced if 
the Gospel of Christ does not in some 
manner (hearing, reading, sign lan- 
guage) enter the individual’s mind and 
heart and find acceptance there. 

6. It is an overwhelming thought 
that millions of sinners should live, die, 
and perish without ever hearing of 
Christ. This situation can be changed 
only to the extent that the church of 
Jesus Christ is true to its commission 
and preaches the Gospel to all nations 
and every creature (Matt. 28:19, 20; 
Mark 16:15, 16). Hearing and believ- 
ing the Gospel is the most serious task 
on earth. On it depends man’s eternal 
weal and woe. It is not for us to ques- 
tion the wisdom or will or actions of 
God, but we should consider the things 
that belong to our peace and help to 
spread the Gospel among all who know 
Him not. 


pose that the Holy Ghost put them into 
the minds of the holy writers. 

Languages change. Individual words 
change. Also in the King James Ver- 
sion there are words which have ac- 
quired a different meaning from that 
which they had when this translation 
was completed in 1611. This constant 
change in meanings is one reason why 
our ministerial students are trained in 
the use of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages. They are thereby enabled to 
study their Bible in the original lan- 
guages and thus ascertain the meaning 
which the Holy Spirit intended. 

Lest we be disturbed by the question 
whether we still have the true Bible 
and the true Gospel, let us recall 
Christ’s precious guarantee of the pres- 
ervation of His Word to the end of 
time. Texts containing such assurance 
are Matt. 24:14; 28:19, 20; John 17:20; 
and | Peter 1:23. God’s Word is truth, 
Jesus declares in John 17:17; we have 
no right to doubt or question even one 
little word of it. 
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Must a true child of God } 


f able to overcome all fear | 


2 death? 


In answering this question it is we 
to distinguish between the fear of de 
and the fear of dying. . 

Every true Christian is aware t 
“Christ hath abolished death and h 
brought life and immortality to li 
through the Gospel” (2 Tim. 1:10). I 
His holy life and His innocent sufferii 
and death Christ completely conquer 
death and “delivered them who throu} 
fear of death were all their lifeti 
subject to bondage” (Heb. 2:15). J 
atoning for mankind’s sin He broke t! 
sting of death and transformed de 
from a terrifying experience into 
peaceful departure out of this wor] 
Believing Simeon, who held the inf 
Jesus in his arms, could serenely ti 
God: “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy sé 
vant depart in peace according to T 
word.” 

From another point of view the Bik 
describes the death of Christians a 
sleep and a rest from their labors (Jo: 
11:11; 1 Thess. 4:13-15; Rev. 14218 
Even when walking through the vall 
of the shadow of death, the true ch 
of God is not afraid, for he knows tk 
the Good Shepherd is with him. 

And yet, even the strongest Christii 
is not immune to a certain dread 
dying. The thought of parting fre 
dear ones and of passing through ft 
weakness, pain, and sometimes f 
mental and spiritual anguish disquii 
even the stanchest Christian. 
apostle Paul, who wrote some of 1 
finest statements on the Christian 
tery over death, himself confessed 
the Corinthians that he would ratt 
be “clothed upon” than to be “t 
clothed” (2 Cor. 5:4); that is to ss 
he would rather be taken to heay 
without seeing death, namely, by ber 
transformed and clothed with his res% 
rection body. Indeed, even our bless 
Savior in His deep agony and anguishi 
the garden prayed repeatedly that 1 
cup of suffering and death might 
taken from Him. 

But God’s children are not overcos 
by this fear, though momentarily’ 
may cause great concern and anxi 
They are still “more than conquero. 
(Rom. 8:37-39). They reach for G 
Book or wend their way to God’s how 
to read or hear anew the glorious Gi 
pel message that “death is swallow 


death to life. Thus the joy of their s 
vation is restored to their hearts and ‘ 
ables them to face the future with 
confidence. O. E. SoHN 


THE LUTHERAN WITN4 


IN ORDER THAT WE MAY UNDERSTAND 
LEARLY what we mean by the ecu- 
enical character of Lutheran doctrine, 
e must know precisely what each of 
e terms doctrine, Lutheran, and ecu- 
enical means. 


What Does “Doctrine” Mean? 


Doctrine, or its equivalent, teaching, 
ay signify the act of instruction, that 
hich is conveyed, or the end product, 
e official formulation, the formal body 
f doctrine. In our thinking teaching, 
1 doctrine, involves all three aspects. 
octrine involves persuasion, faith, 
onviction, and communication. It is 
dynamic concept embracing the whole 
an, his intellect, his emotions, and 
is will. 

In this way our Lord Jesus taught 
ie people and, above all, His disciples. 
e€ imparted much factual knowledge 
o them of things He had “received 
rom the Father,” but His teaching was, 
ver all, a revelation of Himself as the 
evealer and Executor of God and His 
edemptive purposes. To the request 
‘Lord, show us the Father” Jesus re- 
ponded, “He that hath seen Me, hath 
een the Father.” Those who truly saw 
esus with the eyes of faith saw God 
and were led to confess Him as “the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

This knowledge and conviction, de- 
rived from the teaching of Jesus, was 
in turn the result of the activity of the 
Holy Spirit, “who shall teach you all 
hings and bring all things to your re- 
membrance whatsoever I have told 
you.” Thus endowed with instruction 
und power from on high, the disciples 
yr apostles became the authoritative 
reachers of the church. They were 
commissioned to teach all nations to 
“observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 

This was true ecumenical teaching 
und produced a_ truly ecumenical 
shurch; for all the disciples were “of 
yne accord” and “continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and_fellow- 
ship.” This was the divine gift of the 
unity of the Spirit, that is, “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all.” a 


Note: Quotations from The Book of 
Concord. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1959. 
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Che Ecumenical Character 


of Lutheran Doctrine 


By Herbert J. A. Bouman 


Doctrine in this comprehensive sense 
found expression in the ancient rule of 
faith and the creeds of the church and 
experienced a genuine resurgence in the 
Lutheran Confessions. They are all in- 
deed statements of faith, formulations 
of doctrine expressing positive convic- 
tions, but they were and are also and 
everywhere intended to be teaching, as 
conscious communication of divine 
truth. 


What Does “Lutheran” Mean? 


What are the implications of the dis- 
tinctive epithet “Lutheran”? There is 
a long array of erroneous notions about 
what constitutes Lutheranism. This is 
true, unfortunately, not only of the un- 
churched, or of the many non-Lutheran 
church groups, but at times even of 
some who bear the Lutheran name. 

Lutherans, according to the Roman 
Catholic Church, are the classic exam- 
ple of schismatics, heretics, and revolu- 
tionaries against holy mother church, 
brought into being by the inordinate 
ambition and contentiousness of Luther 
and his tragic failure to understand 
how the abuses that had crept into ex- 
ternal Christendom must be corrected. 

Lutherans, say some Anglicans, are 
upstarts and come-latelies, who have 
moved out of the main stream of an- 
cient, apostolic Christianity, a sectarian 
movement with little appreciation of the 
church’s historic continuity. 

Lutherans, say the Reformed and 
Calvinists, are hybrid Protestants, whose 
reformation fell short of the goal and 
remains impregnated with large quan- 
tities of papistic leaven, neither truly 
Catholic nor truly Reformed, and there- 
fore hardly entitled to independent 
existence. 

It seems that many Lutherans are 
themselves confused and uncertain 
about what is truly Lutheran. If it were 
not so, why are there Lutherans who 
are constantly on the defensive and 
apologetic about their position? Or why 
should some gaze nostalgically Rome- 
ward and reintroduce Romanizing ele- 
ments without having thought through 
the theological presuppositions? Or 
why should so many display an almost 
pathetic eagerness to come to terms 
with the Reformed and become party 
to equivocal, ambiguous compromise 
formulas, notably in the area of the 
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Excerpts from an essay delivered at the 
1960 convention of the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference, Aug. 2—5, in Milwaukee 


sacraments? Or why should so many 
Lutherans find it feasible to establish 
common altars with Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, and Reformed? 

But what is Lutheran? Lutheranism, 
of course, derives its name and charac- 
ter from Martin Luther. It is, therefore, 
impossible to discuss Lutheranism with- 
out an understanding of the religious 
and theological experiences of Luther. 

It is difficult to find in the history of 
the Christian church since the apostolic 
age a more loyal and devoted member 
of the church than Luther. Whether it 
was the Roman Catholic Luther or the 
Lutheran Luther, his reverence and love 
for the church of God never wavered. 
No one spoke of the church more elo- 
quently or comprehensively, or with 
greater awe and affection. 


The Theological Image of Luther 


It is self-evident that any Lutheran- 
ism worthy of the name should reflect 
the theological image of Luther. Sheer 
honesty demands that if I adopt a man’s 
name and identify myself with his posi- 
tion, I do so in deed and in truth. 
Naturally, this does not bind me to 
those aspects of Luther’s world of 
thought that did not and could not 
transcend the limitations of the 16th 
century, as little as I am bound by the 
transitory customs and practices of the 
world in which St. Paul lived. 

We are talking about the theological, 
Scriptural convictions and perspectives 
of Luther, involving the relation be- 
tween God and man, and man and 
man, an area not subject to the external 
changes of this world’s fleeting mo- 
ments. Luther was a man in Christ. 
As such his life was a life of repentance 
and faith, a life of passionate devotion 
to the church of his Lord, a life of 
humble and eager submission to every 
word of his God, a determined foe of 
all that was unscriptural, unevangelical, 
and sectarian. 

It should be abundantly clear, then, 
that any answer to the question what 
is Lutheran must take proper account 
of Luther’s attitudes. Yet this is not 
the final or decisive answer. Not every- 
thing that Luther said or did was “Lu- 
theran” in the historic sense. 

What, then, is Lutheran? During the 
latter decades of the 16th century and 
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throughout the 17th century the Lu- 
theran Church produced a glittering 
array of outstanding theologians. These 
giants issued a truly staggering volume 
of Lutheran theological literature. The 
Lutheran Church to this day is indebted 
to the monumental and precious labors 
of these standard-bearers of orthodoxy. 
Yet the complete and decisive answer 
regarding the true nature of Lutheran- 
ism is not to be determined at this 
place. 

Nor can worldwide Lutheranism of 
today, whether in the image projected 
by the LWF or its member churches, 
or the Synodical Conference and its af- 
filiates, be asked to provide an unequiy- 
ocal answer to the question of what is 
Lutheran. 


Only One Criterion 


There is only one reliable, definitive, 
ultimate criterion of what is Lutheran 
and what is not: the formal, official, 
accepted formulation of Lutheran doc- 
trine, in other words, the Lutheran Con- 
fessions, or Symbols. Practically all 
groupings of Lutherans contain in their 
constitutions some form of pledge of 
allegiance to the Holy Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confessions. Most Lu- 
theran pastors and teachers, and even 
catechumens, are pledged to this plat- 
form. To this source, therefore, must 
be directed all questions about what is 
Lutheran, and from this source alone 
valid answers can be given. 


Fraudulent Lutheranism 


However, not any recognition of 
these documents necessarily constitutes 
genuine Lutheranism. Since the adop- 
tion and promulgation of the Lutheran 
Confessions a host of crimes have been 
committed against them. Frequently 
a hybrid, fragmented, even fraudulent 
Lutheranism has created for the world 
an image of the Lutheran Church that 
is completely foreign to the conception 
of Luther and the confessors of the 
16th century. 

Because of the peculiar tie-up of 
many Lutheran churches with the state, 
it was possible to give a formal sub- 
scription to the Confessions without 
showing any loyalty to their spirit or 
content. Many have relegated the Lu- 
theran documents to the past as the 
Reformed have done with their creeds. 
Others have absolutized the Symbols 
and segregated them from the Scrip- 
tures, to be used as a legalistic club. 
Still others have tended to immobilize 
the Confessions and refuse to be bound 
by anything in the Scriptures not ex- 
pressly taught in the Confessions. There 
have also been those who have lost 
themselves in trivial side issues men- 
tioned in the Confessions, while over- 
looking their main thrust. 


What Is Truly Lutheran? 


What, then, is Lutheran? That is 
Lutheran which takes seriously the doc- 
trinal content of the Confessions and 
the perspective from which it is pre- 
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sented, which has the conviction that 
tnis believing and doxological response 
to God’s revelation in His Word does 
justice to the purpose for which God 
revealed Himself to man. It is an ap- 
proach to the Confessions that does 
not die in a preliminary acceptance “as 
far as” they might agree with the Scrip- 
tures —a qualified approval that could 
be accorded any statement — but an 
approach that works its way through to 
the grateful conviction that the Con- 
fessions should be accepted because 
they are Scriptural. 

This means that the confessional sola 
Scriptura (Scripture as the only source 
and norm), the doctrine of God, of 
man, of the church, of the means of 
grace, etc., are eternally true and valid, 
because the confessional solus Christus 
(Christ alone), sola gratia (by grace 
alone), and sola fide (by faith alone) 
are true to God’s revelation of Himself. 
And this is what we mean by “Lu- 
theran.” 


What Does “Ecumenical” Mean? 


There remains in our theme the word 
“ecumenical.” Let us face the fact 
squarely: The ecumenical movement is 
one of the most tremendous and signifi- 
cant phenomena of church history and 
gives every indication of being here to 
stay. All of Christendom is bound to 
be affected by it in one way or another. 
No professing Christian, no church, or 
group of churches can permanently 
ignore it. All will be compelled to 
adopt some attitude toward it. Yes, 
all will have to make some contribution 
to it, however positive or negative it 
may be. 


Compromise Is Unecumenical 


It is unfortunately true that much of 
the preoccupation with the ecumenical 
movement proceeds from false premises 
and therefore renders genuine ecumen- 
icity a great disservice. There were 
those at the Council of Nicaea who were 
ready to reconcile irreconcilables and 
thus heal the breach in the church by 
offering a compromise formula in which 
both the Arians and the Athanasians 
might unite. We could go back even 
farther to the very time of the apostles, 
when people tried to fuse Jewish and 
Christian elements into a working unit. 

Through the centuries there have 
been other false starts. We think of the 
unhappy Prussian Union of the early 
19th century, in which Lutherans and 
Reformed were compelled to unite to 
the confusion and violation of unnum- 
bered consciences and the compromise 
of truth and the undermining of the 
confessional principle to this day. 

In America the 19th-century frontier 
saw the emergence of the so-called 
Restorationist movement, led by the 
Campbells, father and son, who sug- 
gested that the way to overcome the 
divided state of Christendom was by 
simply throwing all denominational 
names and creeds out of the window. 
The result was the creation of yet an- 
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other denomination. Perhaps the ¥ 
mate denial of confessionalism is 

United Church of Christ, the merg 
of the Congregational and Christit 
Churches and the Evangelical and 
formed Church, a coat of many col 
made out of Lutheran, Reformed, C 
vinistic, and Unitarian remnants. 

Finally, we arrive at the Wos 
Council of Churches, the worldwit 
ecumenical movement in action, res 
ing from a number of ecumenical ¢ 
ferences. We are certainly not questi 
ing the sincerity of responsible leadd 
and supporters of the ecumenical mov 
ment. There are many sincere Chr 
tians who are heart and soul in t 
movement, conscientiously concer 
about promoting it in the right, G 
pleasing way. We, too, are dee 
concerned about proper presuppositi 
and procedures. 

What we often face is an ecumenis 
that seems to encourage or tolerate 
side-by-side existence of contradict 
theological emphases; an ecumenis 
that may envision a reunion of all c 
nominations and sects as a superchurg 
an ecumenism that may equate the o 
holy Christian church statistically wy 
the sum total of all branches of extern 
Christendom; an ecumenism, perchane 
that is promoted by responsible chur 
men fully aware of doctrinal differenc 
and willing to work for their remov 
but ready to operate meanwhile as 
the goal had been achieved and he 
may be ready to stop short. 

Or perhaps the schisms in the chur’ 
can be healed by the adoption of 
common order, say the historic epis 
pate or a common visible head, t 
pope, or a common liturgy or by goii 
back behind Reformation times. 
should be s2id that many of these 
proaches do not fairly represent t! 
ecumenical movement as such and t 
there has actually been a revival of i 
terest in and concern for theology an 
confessionalism. 


True Ecumenicity 


Over against all forms of ecumenic 
endeavor which fall short despite ti 
noblest intentions, we must assert 
true ecumenicity, such as comes 
of the New Testament, is carried f 
ward by the ecumenical creeds, and 
revived in the Lutheran Confession 

The word oikoumene is used in tt 
Bible to designate the inhabited wor 
or all the people in the world or an e: 
tire area or the extent of the Romi 
empire. In church circles the wo) 
took on the meaning of that which co 
cerns all or that which all have 
common or that which includes ¢ 
Christians or is believed by all Chri 
tians. Gradually the idea of ecumenici: 
came to be expressed by another won 
katholike, which, in turn, came to sii 
nify what is truly orthodox and, ther 
fore, what is characteristic of tl 
Church Universal, in contrast to thi 
which is narrowly partisan, schismati 
sectarian, and so, heretical. ) 
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The ecumenical creeds grew out 

} the old rule of faith, hich aimed a 
a correct formulation of the witness of 
ithe apostles, the authoritative teachers 
of the church. Hence the truly ecu- 
| menical is genuinely apostolic. But the 
‘apostolic witness cannot be thought of 
apart from the written apostolic word, 
and thus the truly ecumenical must also 
be truly Scriptural. The heart of the 
apostolic proclamation is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. That is to say, genuine 
ecumenicity must necessarily be evan- 
4 gelical. Once more, the apostolic wit- 
if@ness in the Scriptures is to be the 
§standard of authority in the church 
‘until Christ’s return at the end of the 
age. Therefore the validly ecumenical 
yjis permanently valid. 
] We may, then, string out the follow- 
ing equations: ecumenical = catholic 
= universal = apostolic = evangelical 
§= Scriptural = permanent. Sometimes 
‘fichurches are divided into catholic and 
jj evangelical. But this is not a valid con- 
itrast. The genuinely catholic is also 
genuinely evangelical. An accurate di- 
#] Vision would be: catholic and evangelic 
Won one side, sectarian and legalistic on 
ithe other. It would be perfectly proper 
to speak of the evangelical catholic 
Lutheran Church. 
| Ecumenicity in the true sense is there- 
fore inseparably linked with the church 
of all ages, “the holy church throughout 
all the world,” of which we sing in the 
} great Te Deum. Ecumenicity has to do 
} with that which makes and preserves 
Christians, the broad, universal validity 
of the Gospel of the grace of God in 
| Christ, addressed in redeeming and re- 
# newing power to sinful man and elicit- 
ing the response of faith and love, a 
Gospel unabridged and _ unqualified, 
comprehensive and whole, unperverted 
by either addition or subtraction, the 
twin mothers of all heresy, schism, and 
sectarianism. 

~To be ecumenical is to be spiritual, 
} not external; theological, not political; 
evangelical, not peripheral; it is an ap- 
‘proach, a perspective doing justice to 
the purpose of the Scriptures, not an 
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organization. 
It follows, then, that anything un- 
apostolic, unevangelical, unscriptural, 


or transitory must be unecumenical, and 
any individual or group within Christen- 
dom that represents or promotes an un- 
ecumenical approach is unfit for true 
ecumenical endeavor. Or else the word 
“ecumenical” has lost iis meaning. 


The Lutheran Confessions 


Our theme, the ecumenical character 
of Lutheran doctrine, contains a posi- 
tive assertion. In his “Historical Intro- 
ductions to the Symbolical Books of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church” Dr. F. 

Bente asserts that “the Lutheran Con- 
fessions are truly ecumenical and catho- 
lic in character. They contain the truths 
believed universally by tue Christians 
everywhere, explicitly by all consistent 
Christians, implicitly ¢vc. by incon- 

“sistent and erring Christicas. Christian 
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truth, being one and the same the world 
over, is none other than that which is 
found in the Lutheran Confessions.” 


At first glance such a claim appears 
to be untenable, yes, preposterous. To 
make it seems to give substance to the 
charge often leveled at Lutherans that 
they are arrogant, exclusive, holier-than- 
thou, and make the claim that they are 
the holy Christian church, outside 
which there is no salvation. 


Of course, no responsible Lutheran 
has ever made so ridiculous a claim. 
The Lutheran Church knows full well 
that it is not the whole church. It 
knows and gratefully acknowledges that 
there are countless Christians in other 
bodies. It recognizes that it has its par- 
ticular confessions as others have theirs; 
for example, the Roman Catholics have 
their Canons and Decrees of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, the Church of England has 
its 39 Articles, the Presbyterians have 
their Westminster Confession, etc. 
A comparison of these denominational 
creeds will quickly demonstrate the ob- 
vious fact that the Lutheran Confes- 
sions are decidedly different from all 
others. 

Nevertheless, the claim is made: Lu- 
theran doctrine is ecumenical in charac- 
ter, a claim which implicitly asserts that 
teaching which differs from the Lu- 
theran is not ecumenical, but particu- 
laristic, sectarian. This claim for the 
ecumenicity of the Lutheran Confes- 
sions can be substantiated for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 


Lutheran teaching is ecumenical be- 
cause of its expressed oneness with the 
church of all ages. The Lutheran Con- 
fessions express their full agreement 
with, and continuation of, the ecumeni- 
cal creeds by including them in the 
Lutheran body of doctrine. “We pledge 
ourselves to. . . the unanimous, catho- 
lic Christian faith and confessions of 
the orthodox and true church, namely, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
and the Athanasian Creed . . . and we 
hereby reject all heresies and teachings 
which have been introduced into the 
church of God contrary to them.” 
(Formula of Concord, Epitome, Part 
I, Sy) 

Furthermore, in support of their doc- 
trinal position the Lutheran Confessions 
constantly quote the writings of the 
church fathers from the most ancient 
times down to comparatively modern 
times. 


Lutheran teaching is ecumenical be- 
cause it is based firmly on an ecumeni- 
cal source of doctrine, a norm to which 
all of Christendom gives at least lip 
service: the prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Here indeed is common ground, 
a platform for all Christians to stand on 
and proceed from. 

By clinging to this ecumenical princi- 
ple, the Lutheran Confessions repudi- 
ate any sectarian principle, any “Scrip- 
ture plus” norm, such as Scripture plus 
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tradition, or Scripture plus the authority 
of the teaching church, or the pope, or 
Scripture plus continuous revelation, or 
Scripture plus decrees of councils, or 
Scripture subjected to human reason, 
or Scripture plus anything suggested by 
man’s ego. 


Lutheran teaching is ecumenical be- 
cause of its positive presentation of 
Christian truth in a completely ecumeni- 
cal perspective. For Lutherans all theol- 
ogy is a unit. It presents God dealing 
with man in judgment and mercy 
through means He Himself has chosen. 
It is the same God dealing in the same 
way with all men, who are in the same 
condition. 

Thus the Lutheran Confessions pro- 
claim the one true God, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, just as He has revealed 
Himself, leaving all the tensions in our 
understanding of God _ unresolved, 
avoiding a one-sided, sectarian stress on 
one characteristic of God to the injury 
of others. For example, Wilhelm Wal- 
ther in his book comparing the major 
divisions of Christendom observes that 
the Eastern Orthodox Church empha- 
sizes the essential goodness of God apart 
from His holiness; the Roman Church 
stresses the punitive and rewarding 
justice of God at the expense of His 
grace; the Reformed center everything 
in the sovereignty of God. 


Lutheran confessional theology pre- 
sents man as he is, a responsible crea- 
ture of God, completely depraved, yet 
the object of God’s free grace, every 
man dependent utterly on God’s saving 
intervention. 

To man as he is, lost and helpless, 
the Lutheran Confessions address God’s 
unique and exclusive and universally 
valid answer: Christ, true God and true 
man, and His all-inclusive work of re- 
demption, through which God offers 
pardon and life to all sinners. 


Lutheran doctrine declares that God 
has provided for the preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of 
the sacraments as the Holy Spirit’s 
efficacious instruments for the creation 
and preservation of faith, through 
which man receives God’s gift of salva- 
tion. And such faith results in a life of 
good works toward others. 


Here is an all-encompassing breadth 
of theology that is unparalleled. Noth- 
ing could be more ecumenical than this. 
It accurately reproduces the purpose 
of the Holy Scriptures and restates the 
content of the ancient ecumenical 
creeds, which present the great acts of 
the Triune God “for us men and for our 
salvation.” Everyone who has ever been 
or is now a Christian, was and is so, be- 
cause he believed in the forgiveness of 
sins which God bestowed on him by 
grace for Christ’s sake. 

It is therefore a horrible mistake to 
label the doctrine of justification by 
faith a Lutheran denominational peculi- 
arity. This very Gospel, the one and 
only hope of salvation for all men, the 
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hub and center of all Scripture doctrine, 
is the theological platform of Lutheran- 
ism. Nothing could possibly be more 
ecumenical. 

This glorious truth pervades and 
shapes all Lutheran doctrine. The 
church is no complicated hierarchical 
structure but simply the community of 
true believers in Christ, among whom 
the Gospel is preached and the sacra- 
ments are administered. The ministry 
exists only for the purpose of having the 
Gospel preached in all its forms. The 
sacraments are not services man offers 
God, or a system of gimmicks which the 
church controls and by means of which 
she doles out greater or lesser quan- 
tities of grace, but they are the Lord 
Christ in action bestowing His blessings. 
Good works are not man’s way of stor- 
ing up merit before God but the be- 
liever’s joyful response to the Gospel’s 
free gift of forgiveness. Thus all aspects 
of Lutheran doctrine are given a gen- 
uinely ecumenical cast. 


Lutheran doctrine is ecumenical be- 
cause it refuses to become involved in 
peripheral, nonessential, trivial, indif- 
ferent matters. Things over which some 
can become greatly exercised and dog- 
matic leave the Lutheran Confessions 
unconcerned, even as the New Testa- 
ment is silent on external details and de- 
clines to spell out all manner of rules. 
So long as a matter is not forbidden or 
commanded in the Scriptures or does 
not endanger or obscure the Gospel, the 
Confessions can manage a prodigious 
shrug of the shoulder. 

A precise list of the books of the 
Bible? A catalog of rites and ceremo- 
nies? Details about the external struc- 
ture and government of the church? 
The “correct” shape of the liturgy? The 
mode of applying the water in Baptism? 
Who cares?! The number of. sacra- 
ments? “We do not think it makes 
much difference if, for purposes of 
teaching, the enumeration varies.” 
(12, 2p) 


Lutheran doctrine is ecumenical be- 
cause it omits and repudiates all that is 
heretical, schismatic, and sectarian. 
“We hereby reject all heresies and teach- 
ings which have been introduced into 
the church of God contrary to” the 
ecumenical creeds (p. 465). From this 
point of view the many incisive con- 
demnations in the Confessions should 
be studied. Please, they are saying 
again and again, do not identify us 
with anything that presents less than the 
full Gospel. 

We categorically repudiate and con- 
demn all ancient and modern abridg- 
ments of the full, ecumenical Gospel; 
we emphatically dissociate ourselves 
from every sectarian ism. Here is a 
partial list: Arianism, Unitarianism, 
Manichaeanism, Pelagianism, Semi- 
Pelaganism, synergism, Donatism, legal- 
ism, antinomianism, Nestorianism, 
Eutychianism, sacerdotalism, sacramen- 
talism, Calvinism, Anabaptism, enthusi- 
asm, papism, traditionalism, ration- 
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alism, radicalism, pietism, subjectivism, 
externalism, formalism, anticreedal- 
ism, etc. 


Lutheran doctrine is ecumenical be- 
cause it is the same for all places, times, 
and people. Lutherans have a single set 
of Confessions, made in Germany 400 
years ago. By contrast, the Reformed 
have multiplied creeds, more than 50, 
for various places and peoples and 
times, Swiss, French, Hungarian, Dutch, 
German, Scotch, British, Belgian, 
American, etc. The great majority of 
them have been shelved and relegated 
to the museum of what certain people 
once upon a time believed. 

Now, it is true, there is much in the 
Lutheran Confessions that bears the un- 
mistakable stamp of 16th-century Ger- 
many, that simply will not fit in any 
other country or any other time. But 
these time- and place-bound matters 
may all drop away from the Confes- 
sions, while their timeless witness to the 
eternal Gospel remains abidingly valid. 
Their doctrinal content can be trans- 
lated without loss of substance and be 
completely usable in all lands and by 
all sorts and conditions of men, They 
are, in a word, ecumenical. 

The Lutheran Church, true to her 
Confessions, could be called the un- 
denominational church. The distinctive 
character of the Lutheran Confessions 
lies in the fact that they have no 
distinctive sectarian, denominational 
characteristics. This is their unique 
glory. 

It is a tragic development of church 
history that the denominational con- 
fessions in One way or another, to a 
greater or lesser degree, abridge, ob- 
scure, or pervert the apostolic, ecu- 
menical Gospel and to that extent be- 
come unecumenical. It is a tragic irony 
of church history that much of the ecu- 
menical movement is led and promoted 
by these unecumenical groups. 

It will be an extremely tragic event 
when Lutherans allow themselves to be 
overcome by the crushing impact of a 
world movement and to be inveigled 
into forsaking the firm and tried moor- 
ings of their confessional ecumenicity 
in return for a disastrous unecumenical 
ecumenism. And Rome will stand by to 
pick up the pieces of a fractured and 
sterile pan-Protestantism that has no 
place to go, because it isn’t anywhere. 
And Rome will chant its “I told you so” 
requiem over the soulless cadaver of the 
Reformation. 


Our Lutheran Obligation 


If the charge is raised that I have 
drawn an overidealized, unrealistic pic- 
ture of true ecumenicity and that the 
present ecumenical movement does not 
necessarily proceed from this theologi- 
cal platform, I shall have to plead guilty. 
But at least the attempt has been made 
to show what the ecumenical movement 
ought to be. From this attempt we ought 


to proceed to a consideration of what: 


we Lutherans who still take our Lu- 
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theran Confessions seriously can an 
must do under God to promote th 
cause of the holy Gospel, so that a 
Word of our God, as becometh it, ma 
not be bound, but have free course, and 
be preached to the joy and edifying o| 
Christ’s holy people. 

Lest anyone is left with the impres 
sion that the comparisons made be 
tween the Lutheran Confessions ana 
others arise from a spirit of Pharisaismi 
whereby we exalt ourselves and dis: 
parage others, let it be said emphatically 
that we repudiate any such notion. ) 

Our personal faith in our Savior i: 
no whit better than that of any othe: 
Christian. We are dealing with the pubs 
lic creedal professions. Surely we Lut 
therans, including the members of tha 
Synodical Conference, have no reason 
for a better-than-others attitude. Re: 
cent decades of our history have prot 
vided enough trouble to shame ana 
humble us all. 

This will be a good place for us te 
start as we think about what kind o; 
contribution we might make to the ecu: 
menical movement. Let us all hear ana 
heed again the truly ecumenical call o: 
our Lord, of the apostles, and of Luz 
ther’s Reformation: “Repent!” This ii 
a call addressed to each individual, nox 
to synods. 

The Lord will not deal with us alongs 
synodical lines. We are not asked te 
repent of what has been right and God: 
pleasing, of loyalty to the Gospel ane 
of conduct conforming thereto. We 
are asked to repent of our sins of com) 
mission and of omission in our intert 
synodical relations, whether these be ir 
willfulness or impatience or tactlessnes: 
or unbrotherliness or legalism or laxity 
or false fellowships or stubborn int 
sistence on equating our partial undert 
standing with the whole truth of tha 
Word of God or in a dozen other ways: 
We have all been unprofitable servants: 
and we all need to smite our breasts anc 
cry, “God, be merciful to us sinners.” 

And we know, as our precious Con: 
fessions never tire of assuring us, tha: 
the word of absolution sounds down ta 
us from Heaven itself as the very voice 
of the Gospel. Our stricken consciences 
are consoied, our faith is strengthened: 
and our troubled hearts are filled with 
the peace of God. 

Thus chastened and pardoned, we are 
ready to immerse ourselves, perhaps fos 
the first time in the case of some, anc 
anew for many others, in the Lutheran 
Confessions and let them speak to us: 
unencumbered by personal or synodica: 
preconceptions and prejudices. As we 
study them on their own terms, we can: 
not but be filled with wonder, love, ana 
praise over the ceaseless doxology of 
the ineffable grace of God of whick 
every page sings. Can we do other thar 
yield our undying thanks for this in: 
describably glorious heritage? 

How shall we manifest our gratitude’ 
Surely by adhering conscientiously tc 
our Confessions, which consistently 

(Continued on page 19) 
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G HE FULL MOON FLOaTs free of 
the dark pine branches, and 
yonder is the village church, its 

white pillars sublime in the moonlight. 

ts shutters are green, its steeple stands 
ugh above the evening star. I know 

am looking at the most beautiful 
uilding in the world, the symbol of 

il that is central and eternal.” So 

writes a New England pastor after a 

ong absence from his home church. 

Since 1954 our brothers and sisters 
n some 500 new mission congregations 
n Synod can say of their first chapel, 
‘This is our church, this is the house 
sf God.” In the Nov. 1 issue of the 
LUTHERAN WITNESS you will find eight 
sages depicting such expansions. Watch 
for it. You prayed, “Savior, shine in 
ill Thy glory On the nations near and 
‘ar,’ and now the morning light is 
sreaking. 

At regular intervals the LUTHERAN 
WITNESS lists the giving of our 32 Dis- 
ricts for this thrust of the Gospel. The 
previous issue carried such a listing. 
There’s been good progress. God has 
srought us a long way in the past ten 
years. , 

But how much farther we might have 
zone — and thousands dying without 
Christ each day of the year! 


Slipping into Eternal Night 


A painting by Michelangelo in the 
Sistine Chapel includes a representation 
yf Jeremiah as, in the words of one 
critic, “a stalwart figure, creatively 
wrestling with the deep problems of his 
people, within his soul the inward strug- 
ale and the concentrated effort to see, 
hot what man may desire, but what God 
will.’ But no artist could portray the 
countenance of the Lord Jesus brood- 
ing over the nations in commotion, their 
masses slipping into eternal night, and 
His church bearing to them the torch of 
Calvary and salvation — but bearing it 
30 slowly. 
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As we continue to spread the blessings 
of the Reformation, may God give us 
grace to put all of our powers to telling 
the whole world: “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
counting their trespasses against them 
_.. that in Him we might become the 
righteousness of God.” (2 Corinthians 
5719521 RSV) 

In Christ and on Scripture — thus 
the Reformer stood before kings of the 
realm and princes of the church. Let 
us preserve our Reformation heritage 
by building on it, living it, and shar- 
ing it. 

Giants of Faith and Prayer 

How Satan and his entrenched hosts 
of evil men “breathe out threatenings 
and slaughter” against the church today! 
Was it different 400 years ago when, 
as in Elisha’s day, “an host compassed 
the city both with horses and chariots” 
(2 Kings 6:15)? It was not. 

But there were giants in those days, 
giants of faith and giants of prayer. 
“Let them all rage and attempt their 
utmost, and deliberate and resolve how 
they may suppress and exterminate us,” 
Luther wrote in his Large Catechism. 
“Over and against this,” he continued, 
one or two Christians in earnest prayer 
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“shall be our wall against which they 
shall run and dash themselves to pieces.” 

They knew prayer, and they travailed 
in prayer, and lo, “the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire” sent 
from God. The mountain is still there, 
and the horses and chariots of fire are 
still there because God is still there. 
Why are we so slow to pray, so slow 
to believe? 


Speed the Angel’s Flight 


Oh, that every congregation in Synod, 
in every worship service, would storm 
the gates of heaven in earnest prayer 
that the mustard seed of the Gospel, 
even under lowering clouds of the hate 
and blasphemy of men, might grow and 
grow, to become greater than all herbs, 
shooting out great branches until they 
cover the earth and the waters of the 
sea. What preventeth? The mountain 
is still there! 

After the Captivity a host of Israel 
returned to Jerusalem to build the tem- 
ple. Many “offered freely for the house 
of God to set it up in his place; they 
gave after their ability unto the treas- 
liryeee( Bzra2. 68,69) 

Delivered from the captivity of Satan 
by Jesus, our Savior and Liberator, 
shall not we, after the ability of each 
to give, “offer freely for the house of 
God” as our Savior bade us do? 
Thereby we shall speed the flight of 
the angel “in the midst of heaven, hav- 
ing the everlasting Gospel to preach 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and 
to every nation and kindred and tongue 
and people” (Revelation 14:6). O 
‘Church of the Latter Day, the moun- 
tain is still there! 

“What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all His benefits toward me? I will 
offer to Thee the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving and will call upon the name of 
the Lord. I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord now in the presence of all His 
people.” (Psalm ihalyedl WIG, 1) 
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SHE DREAMED OF CARRYING THE GOSPEL 
TO THE PEOPLE OF WEST AFRICA 


When Bernice Bunkowske recently 
took off from New York with her mis- 
sionary husband an the first leg of 
a flight to Nigeria, it was like watching 
a dream come true. 

As a child in Perry County, Mo., 
Bernice recalled, she would loll in the 
shade after “taking the cows out to 
pasture” and would dream of the day 
when she, like heroic Mary Slessor, 
could carry the Gospel to the people 
of the West African bush country. 


Eugene 
Bunkowske 


Bernice 
Bunkowske 


Among the stories of Christian mis- 
sionaries, which were her favorites, none 
thrilled Bernice quite so much as the 
39-year career of courageous “Ma” 
Slessor, who almost a century ago 
braved what was then called “the white 
man’s grave” to bring Christ to the 
Ibibio tribes of Nigeria. 

As Bernice went through high school 
and began preparing at the River For- 
est teachers college for a career as Lu- 
theran school teacher, the dream faded. 

However, her year of practice teach- 
ing took her to Immanuel School, Crys- 
tal Lake, IIl., where she soon found 
herself going steady with seminarian 
Eugene Bunkowske, the congregation’s 
vicar. The year ended with Eugene re- 
turning to St. Louis and Bernice to 
River Forest, and the dream, a bit mixed 
and muddled perhaps, now taking on 
new substance. 

In May 1960, after Synod’s Board 
of Assignments had met, Eugene was 
on the phone. The big question was, 
Would she be willing to become a for- 
eign missionary’s wife? 

Of course! “But where?” she wanted 
to know. 

“Nigeria,” was the reply. Then fol- 
lowed the happy revelation that through 
Eugene’s assignment the Lord had ful- 
filled for her a dream of long ago. 

Eugene and Bernice were married on 
June 18 in Frohna, Mo., the home of 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bock. 
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After orientation courses in foreign 
mission work at the St. Louis seminary 
during the summer, they arrived at 
Synodical Conference mission head- 
quarters in Obot Idim, Nigeria, on a 
flight which included stopovers at 
Glasgow, London, Zurich, Rome, and 
Lagos. 

Missionary Bunkowske is the son of 
Rev. and Mrs. Walter A. Bunkowske, 
Alexandria, S. Dak. 


Many “Feel No Need” of 
Church, Study Shows 


People give many reasons for not 
attending church, but the chief reasons 
given in a recent survey of rural farm 
and nonfarm families was that individ- 
uals “feel no need” and are “not in- 
terested.” This was the response of 34 
per cent of the persons interviewed in 
southern Delaware County, Ohio. 

Of those questioned in the survey, 
according to J. Ross Eschelman, re- 
search assistant in Ohio State Univer- 
sity’s department of agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology, 17 per cent 
said that people would go to church 
if they “weren’t so lazy.” 

Other reasons stated were: “no time,” 
“dislike of ministers and members,” 
“can’t afford to,” and “no interest in 
socializing.” 

On the positive side two fifths of the 
survey subjects listed “spiritual enrich- 
ment” as the main reason for regular 
church attendance, Mr. Eschelman re- 
ports. 

One fourth of the individuals said 
that some people seldom miss services 
because they “know the members.” One 
fifth cited “friendly atmosphere” and 
“fellowship,” while others named “re- 
ligious education,” habit, and duty. 

Fewer than 20 per cent mentioned 
the sermon or any aspect of the service 
itself as reasons for attending. 

Only three per cent thought people 
go to church to enjoy the “music and 
singing”; two per cent, to “show off 
clothes”; one per cent, to “gossip” and 
because it “only takes an hour.” 


Barred for Fifth Time 


Soviet Zone authorities have refused 
an entry permit to Lutheran Bishop 
Hermann Dietzfelbinger of Bavaria, 
who had been scheduled to preach at 
a mission rally in Halle by invitation 
of the Lutheran Church in Saxony. 
This marked the fifth time that Dr. 


Dietzfelbinger has been barred from | 


visiting East Germany. 
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Heidi and Tsen Kin Wai 


Young Patient Tells 
Haven of Hope Story 


“The nurse is Heidi, one of a grouy 
of 50 in the training school; the patien 
in bed is Tsen Kin Wai, a 112-year-old 
girl with TB of the spine,” writes Mrs; 
Eugene N. Seltz of a picture she hope 
will “help to tell many people abo 
the wonderful work the Wheat Ridge 
Foundation is doing” at the Haven o: 
Hope TB Sanatorium in Hong Kong. 

Mrs. Seltz, the wife of Missionarr 
Seltz, has been going to the sanatorium 
two days a week to teach English classe2 
for nurses and to answer some of the 
mail of Deaconess Martha Boss, who is 
“always so busy.” 

Little Tsen Kin, one of 30 in the 
children’s building, was singled out tcd 
tell the Haven of Hope story because 
she is twice a child of hope. 

“A few months before she was born,’ 
Mrs. Seltz recounts, “her mother, wit 
another child on her back, escaped fro 
Communist China. She swam through 
the treacherous waters and landed im 
Macao. When the little girl became ill! 
the Lutheran church of Macao sent her 
to Haven of Hope and is paying for 
her care.” 

Out of funds gathered through thes 
annual Christmas seals campaign the 
Wheat Ridge Foundation pays for the: 
care of 70 patients a month at Havem 
of Hope. The sanatorium averages 1600 
patients a month and recently assumed! 
management of a nearby convalescent 
home for chronic TB patients. 

“I wish TB were as much under con-- 
trol here as it is in the States,” she adds.. 
“What with all the refugees, poor hous-- 
ing conditions, etc., TB is really 
rampant. 

“The staff is planning many improve-. 
ments and is thankful for what they 
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n now do. A little over five years ago 
ere was nothing, and now it is a beau- 
ul sanatorium.” 

Since 1955 Wheat Ridge has allo- 
ted more than $500,000 to build mis- 
on hospital wings for TB patients; 
pply X ray, laboratory equipment, 
d drugs; and help pay the cost of 
ating TB patients from Synod-affili- 
d young churches in Ambur and 
andoor, India, and Nigeria, West 
frica, as well as in Hong Kong. 


Cleveland Gospel Center 
Completely Integrated 


The Gospel Center of Cleveland, ac- 
tding to the Mission Board report at 
Central District convention in June, 
s the only completely racially inte- 
ated congregation” of the District. 
The Center was established in 1938 
the Hough Avenue section of Cleve- 
nd, the city’s most congested area, 
ith a population of 80,000. 
At that time the entire section con- 
sted of white people who were “down 
d out on their luck.” A survey in 
54 still showed the area to be 95 
r cent white. Three years later, in 
57, this percentage had changed to 
per cent white and 70 per cent non- 
hite, and the nonwhite rate has been 
eadily climbing. It is claimed that 
Where in the U.S. has anything like 
is occurred, that in three short years 
tactically an entire population in 
large area was replaced by another. 
At least half of the members of the 
‘enter are still white. The percentage 
1 the Sunday school is about 30 per 
ent white and 70 per cent nonwhite. 
During the 22 years the Gospel Cen- 
sr has had five full-time pastors. Five 
ull-time deaconesses, also vacancy 
astors and students, have served the 
lission, as well as a corps of 50 volun- 
ser workers coming from sister con- 
regations in all parts of the city. 


VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL of the Gospel Center, Clev ! 
‘chool, 203 were not baptized, and most came from unchurched homes. 
xifts from individuals, societies, and Sunday schools. Rev. 
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A number of years ago it was sug- 
gested to close the Gospel Center. How- 
ever, the Mission Board was determined 
to “give the Gospel Center another 
chance.” The present ministry under 
Pastor Oswald Volz was established in 
the summer of 1958. 

It is estimated that of the 80,000 
people in the Hough area 50,000 or 
more are outright heathen. 

The Gospel Center is a project of 
the Central District and of special con- 
cern to Greater Cleveland congrega- 
tions, whose societies and Sunday 
schools supply baskets and toys for 
needy families at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas time, and gifts of money and 
usable clothing. — Adapted from the 
Central District Edition. 


Lutheran Hymnal Now 
Available in Braille 


The complete Lutheran Hymnal is 
now published in Grade 2 Braille, 
Synod’s Board for Missions to the Blind 
reports. 

In the planning stage for more than 
a year, the edition includes all hymns 
and orders of worship found in the 
regular hymnal. It has 741 Braille pages 
and is issued in four volumes. 

After samplings and consultation 
with blind persons, the announcement 
notes, it was deemed most practical to 
issue a word edition only, since blind 
persons encounter difficulty in reading 
music and words simultaneously. 

One hundred bound and 50 looseleaf 
copies of the first edition are available 
at the Library for the Blind, 3558 S. 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

By supplying copies for Braille read- 
ers, congregations will make it possible 
for them to participate fully in regular 
worship services. Copies, bound or 
unbound, cost $3.75, the same price 
quoted for the Fabrikoid cover edition 
of the printed hymnal. 


aE 
eland, Ohio, this year enrolled 315, of whom 125 attended no Sunday 
$700 cost of the school was covered by 
Oswald Volz, left, is pastor of the Center. 


The 
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Judith Chvarack and her class 


Sheboygan Girl Wins 
Award in Frankfurt 


Leadership and scholarship abilities 
won Judith Chvarack, 17, a $500 award 
from the Women’s Club of Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

Judith teaches the kindergarten Sun- 
day school class at the Missouri Synod’s 
Trinity Church, Frankfurt (Rev. Ber- 
nard L. Danner, pastor). She plans to 
use the award to attend an American 
university branch at Munich. 

Judith’s parents are S/lc and Mrs. 
John A. Chvarack, whose home church 
is Bethlehem, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Trinity, Frankfurt, operates under su- 
pervision of Synod’s Armed Services 
Commission to serve a large concentra- 
tion of military and civilian Government 
personnel in the area. 


oC 
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Plenary session of the 1960 Counselors and Fiscal Conference in the gymnasium of Valparaiso University 


COUNSELORS AND FISCAL CONFERENCE 
MAJORS IN THEOLOGICAL STUDY 


Adoption of a $21,046,000 budget 
for 1961, a momentous decision in it- 
self, took a back seat to study and dis- 
cussion of contemporary theological 
problems when the Circuit Counselors 
and officers of Synod and its Districts 
met at Valparaiso (Ind.) University, 
Sept. 7—14. 

The greatest value of the meeting, 
said Vice-President Oliver R. Harms, 
conference chairman, was the “earnest 
scrutiny given the theological certain- 
ties drawn from Scripture.” 

Almost 500 Circuit Counselors, 
“many of them new,” according to Dr. 
Harms, received a “firsthand assurance 
of the Scriptural position of our 
church.” 

In plenary sessions more than 800 
churchmen heard four major doctrinal 
essays, then formed 24 groups to dis- 
cuss and apply the subject matter to 
congregational life. 


Of primary interest to the assembly 
was an incisive presentation, ‘‘Revela- 
tion — Scripture — Inspiration,” by Dr. 
Martin H. Franzmann of the St. Louis 
seminary. 

Reflecting the spirit in which the 
conference received his essay was this 
statement of a summarizer: “Dr. Franz- 
mann, we thank God for your essay; 
we thank God for you.” 

Representative of the terse and strik- 
ing answers given in the final discussion 
period was this Franzmann reply: “To 
answer the question, ‘Is the Bible the 
inerrant Word of God?’ is like answer- 
ing the question, ‘Do you have a good 
wife?’ The answer is yes! You know it 
by living with it.” 
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Other essayists were Prof. Henry 
J. Eggold, Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer, 
and Prof. Harry G. Coiner. 

(Summaries of the essays, as well as 
a report of Synod’s 1961 work program 
and budget, will appear in the Oct. 18 
issue of the WITNESS.) 


In an essay on “Scripture, Confes- 
sions, and Doctrinal Statements” Dr. 
Arthur C. Repp, academic dean of the 
St. Louis seminary, pleaded for study 
of the Holy Scriptures and the Lutheran 
Confessions. By such study, he said, 
the Missouri Synod “will attempt to 
answer questions which are raised in 
our day on the basis of the Lutheran 
norms rather than to attempt to make 
the answers to yesterday’s questions fit 
the questions of today.” 


During the discussion of Dr. Repp’s 
essay President John W. Behnken said 
that he and Synod’s Vice-Presidents in- 
tend to memorialize the 1962 synodical 
convention to specify the “other state- 
ments on doctrine and practice formally 
adopted by the Synod” in “Resolution 
Nine,” the San Francisco resolution 
which holds pastors, teachers, and pro- 
fessors to “teach and act in harmony 
with such statements.” 

Dr. Behnken named Parts I and II 
of the Common Confession and the 
Statement on Scripture as doctrinal 
statements to be proposed for inclusion 
in “Resolution Nine.” 


Synod’s President, who preached for 
the opening service and delivered the 
closing address at the conference, also 
reported on the so-called impasse in 
doctrinal discussions within the Synodi- 
cal Conference. 
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“We are in harmony with the Wi 
consin Synod on the principles of ff 
lowship,” Dr. Behnken said, “but we aj 
not in agreement on the application 
these principles.” 
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It is “very sad,” he added, “wk 
we agree in principle, when we are. 
close together, to have it said that * 
have reached an impasse. I hope a 
pray that we will reach agreement.” 


At the recent Synodical Confere 
convention in Milwaukee the delega 
voted to hold a recessed convention . 
which the report of the Committee 
Doctrinal Matters, including princip: 
and practice of church fellowship, 
receive thorough study. 


“Our Newest Frontier” was present 
by Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, presided 
of the St. Louis seminary. The “neweg 
most challenging” frontier is theolog! 
said Dr. Fuerbringer, who is also: 
member of Synod’s Committee on Dad 
trinal Unity. 


Revolutionary activities and startlii 
discoveries are having some “spiritu 
repercussions,” he told the assemb) 
and theology must “understand conter 
porary man” and be “relevant” to I 
situation today. 


“Our published theology,” Presided 
Fuerbringer continued, “is heavy? 
weighted with systematic theology aa 
dogmatics, but we have done compat 
tively little in historical theology. 
have not published one scholarly boe 
on hermeneutics or isagogics. We ha: 
simply concluded that we have the ae 
swers or sufficient basis for the 
swers.” 


Warning that “we cannot continue 
coast or muddle our way through,” | 
called for recognition of theology » 
Synod’s new frontier, for thoroug 
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nd, relevant theological study. He 
ed the formation of a commission on 
ology and reduction of teaching 
edules for seminary professors who 
uld devote themselves to study, re- 
rch, and writing. 

here may be “uneasiness” and “dif- 
ences of opinion” as_ theologians 
k to conquer the new frontier under 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Con- 
sions, Dr. Fuerbringer predicted. 
asked “patience” and “understand- 
* for the work and the workers. 
Under God, he said, “the work we do 
this area” will make an “impact far 
ond our Synod.” 


Briefly Told 


Ilion or More 


At the 1960 Counselors and Fiscal 
nference seven Districts pledged to 
ntribute one million dollars or more 
joint Kingdom work through Synod 
1961. They are: Minnesota (1.8), 
ichigan (1.715), Central (1.6), North- 
Illinois (1.338), Western (1.325), 
uth Wisconsin (1.125), and English 


000 Cruzeiros 


Rev. Martin C. Warth, Porto Alegre, 
azil, received a standing ovation when 
announced to the Valparaiso meet- 
g of synodical officers that the Brazil 
istrict, of which he is Treasurer, was 
ady to make its first pledge to Synod. 
he amount for 1961: 50,000 cruzeiros 
bea /.77). 


inning Combination 


In~a chalk talk outlining a victory 
idget for Synod’s 1961 work program 
illiam FF. Fenske, Grosse Pointe, 
lich., member of Synod’s Board of 
irectors, reached into our national 
ystime to illustrate a winning combi- 
ition: workers to man the bases of 


missions, manpower, and money, with 
synodical services as the shortstop, and 
Synod’s 5,400 pastors as the pitching 
staff. Mr. Fenske, a former teacher, 
heads the Lutheran Fund-Raising Serv- 
ice of Detroit. 


Death, Fracture, Fire 


During the Valparaiso conference 
Rev. Ora C. Riemer of Cross Plains, 
Ind., pastor of St. Paul’s Church and 
Central District Circuit Counselor, died 
of a heart attack; Rev. Elwood H. Zim- 
mermann of Fort Wayne, Ind., Central 
District Stewardship Secretary, sus- 
tained a leg fracture; and Rev. Carl R. 
Kretzschmar, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Southern Dis- 
trict Circuit Counselor, learned that his 
congregation’s edifice had burned to the 
ground. 


Matins, Vespers 


Matins at the 1960 Counselors and 
Fiscal Conference were led by Dr. E. 
J. Friedrich, former St. Louis seminary 
professor, Vice-President of Synod, and 
Wheat Ridge director, whose failing 
sight became blindness seven years ago. 
Vespers were conducted by Rev. G. E. 
Nitz, pastor of Grace Church and 
Chapel, St. Louis, Mo., member of the 
St. Louis seminary Board of Control 
and of Synod’s Lutheran TV Produc- 
tions Committee. 


2,650 Students 


Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of 
Valparaiso University, reported that 
2,650 students were expected on the 
campus this year. “It is my profound 
and passionate conviction,’ he said, 
“that there must be something like this 
university for the laity of our church.” 
He added that the school endeavors to 
make “the indicatives and imperatives 
of the Gospel relevant to the arts and 
sciences.” 


‘illiam F. Fenske, member of Synod’s Board of Directors, points to the “multi- 
illion-dollar infield” in his presentation of Synod’s work program for 1961. 
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ECUMENICAL CHARACTER 


(Continued from page 14) 


point us away from themselves to the 
Word, in order to direct us to the 
Gospel and so to Christ. But— God 
forgive us —if we have allowed our- 
selves to be lured away to an anchor- 
less, aimless, unhistorical nonconfess- 
ionalism, let us return in sober faithful- 
ness to our Confessions. If they were 
true once, they are true now and for 
all time; the truth of God is not relative. 
And if they gave voice to the one faith 
that characterizes the one church, they 
are truly ecumenical; and if they are 
ecumenical, they are for all people of 
all time. 

As we look at our fellow Christians 
scattered throughout the world and af- 
filiated in all manner of fellowships, we 
first of all thank God that they are 
Christians and members together with 
us of the body of Christ, though they 
may be separated from us in external 
association. But we can never think of 
this separation without suffering real 
pain, and we can never accept this 
status as good and as final. 

By the grace of God we are in a most 
favorable position to make the most 
constructive contribution to genuine 
ecumenicity. Not by either making 
idols of our Confessions or by reject- 
ing them. We will rather use them ag- 
gressively and plead with our separated 
brethren everywhere to rally to our 
ecumenical standards and stand with us 
in praising the holy name of our great 
God and in telling of all His wondrous 
works. Does not the love we profess 
for our fellow men demand this of us? 

The closing words of Article XI of 
the Formula of Concord with their 
double emphasis should resound in our 
ears and ferment in our hearts until we 
are exploded into proper action: “From 
our exposition friends and foes may 
clearly understand that we have no in- 
tention (since we have no authority to 
do so) to yield anything of the eternal 
and unchangeable truth of God for the 
sake of temporal peace, tranquility, and 
outward harmony. Nor would such 
peace and harmony last, because it 
would be contrary to the truth and 
actually intended for its suppression. 
Still less by far are we minded to white- 
wash or cover up any falsification of 
true doctrine or any publicly con- 
demned errors. 

“We have a sincere delight in and 
deep love for true harmony and are 
cordially inclined and determined on 
our part to do everything in our power 
to further the same. We desire such 
harmony as will not violate God's 
honor, that will not detract anything 
from the divine truth of the holy Gos- 
pel, that will not give place to the small- 
est error but will lead the poor sinner 
to true and sincere repentance, raise 
him up through faith, strengthen him 
in his new obedience, and thus justify 
and save him forever through the sole 
merit of Christ...” (P. 632) 
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FAITH HEALING 
(Continued from page 5) 


The healing of our earthly afflictions 
is dependent on the will of God. We 
cannot be sure that it is His will that 
we are to be healed in each instance. 
We do not always know what His plans 
for us may be. In Gethsemane our Sav- 
ior prayed, “Nevertheless not My will, 
but Thine, be done” (Luke 22:42). The 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer “Thy will 
be done” is a constant reminder to the 
Christian that God’s will is supreme and 
best. 

Physicians and Medicines 
a Blessing 


The healing arts and drugs of the 
physician are among the foremost gifts 
of God to mankind. He uses earthly 
remedies and abilities to work among 
us today. Luke himself was a physician 
(Colossians 4:14). Christ commended 
the Good Samaritan for his care of the 
injured man. (Luke 10:34) 

Nowhere in Scripture does God urge 
His own to go to faith healers rather 
than to physicians. The Salk vaccine 
and other serums and modern drugs are 
divine gifts. We are living in times 
when we have special blessings and rea- 
sons for thanking God for His gifts 
to us. 

Mind and Matter 


Let us never limit God’s power, 
means, or workings in any way. It may 
very well be that “faith healings” have 
pointed up new insights into the rela- 
tionship of man’s body and _ spirit. 
“Psychosomatic medicine” undoubtedly 
has opened up new lines of thought to 
both physicians and clergymen. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel has written some 
amazing things concerning the relation- 
ship between psychological and organic 
processes. “Medical science and psy- 
chology are agreed that strong and per- 
sistent impressions and suggestions . . . 
modify the patient’s functional disposi- 
tion. . For that reason it is correct 
to say that mental attitudes make physi- 
cal invalids. Conversely the mental atti- 
tude will also cure a mental disease, 
and on occasion a real disease can be 
arrested — though not cured — by one’s 
mental attitude.” (F. E. Mayer, The 
Religious Bodies of America, St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, p. 332) 

Sensible Christians have been heard 
to say that “a little Christian Science is 
good for some people.” Neurotics are 
often plagued by ailments which can be 
cured when they are brought around to 
more wholesome and positive thoughts. 

Healing is indeed a large subject that 
deserves much more consideration from 
medical men and scientists, psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, theologians and 
ministers. The Christian should be 
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happy to know that in some instances 
prayer has evidently “changed things” 
in ways that can be explained only as 
miraculous. The Christian, however, 
will never stake his or someone else’s 
faith on a cure. God’s will and way 
are always supreme. 


Godliness Always Profitable 


Finally, we should remember that the 
simple ongoing work of the Christian 
church and congregation results in mar- 
velous happenings each day. The great- 
est miracles are seldom noticed by the 
world. 

Who has a full conception of what 
prayer has really done for him and for 
others? Who knows the dangers and 
illnesses from which he has been saved 
by his trust in the Lord and Savior 
of mankind? Who among men is able 
to explain the working and power in 
that realm of the spirit which is now 
seen “through a glass darkly” even by 
God’s own children? 

“Train yourself in godliness; for while 
bodily training is of some value, godli- 
ness is of value in every way, as it holds 
promise for the present life and also 
for the life to come.” (1 Timothy 4:7, 8 
RSV) 


District Conventions 


Southern Nebraska 
August 15—18, Seward 


Calling for vision greater than that of 
those directing space-conquest efforts, 
First Vice-President Oliver R. Harms asked 
the delegates to set the church’s pace of 
action in their home congregations and in 
the District. 

he District smalls 
congregations, stretch- 
ing almost 1,000 miles 
from the Missouri to 
the Rockies, include 
three new missions, 
each in a _ different 
state — Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska. 
President Krohn noted 
that 40 pastors had 
entered the District in 
the past two years, in- 
dicating a one-third 
turnover in the ranks 
of the clergy. Southern 
Nebraska’s 47 day schools are taught by 
108 teachers. 

Reporting a steady climb to the current 
average of $81.75 in Christian giving, Rev. 
David Kreitzer, stewardship chairman, 
pointed out that good stewardship habits, 
like all good habits, are “hard to form but 
the easiest to break.” He recommended 
the self-allocation plan for “mature Chris- 
tian congregations and individuals.” 

The convention approved a proposed 
constitution of the Lutheran Welfare 
Council of Nebraska and encouraged ac- 
tivation of parish welfare committees. 

Some 300 delegates became a huge Bible 
class each morning as they studied the 
Epistle to the Ephesians under guidance of 
Dr. Oscar E. Feucht, Synod’s Secretary of 
Adult Education. 


President 
Niermann 
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Acceding to President Krohn’s rea 
for relief from presidential duties beca 
he had reached retirement age, the Dist) 
named Rev. Henry W. Niermann, Chi 
enne, Wyo., as his successor. Vice-Pr’ 
dents elected: Revs. Walter W. Koes 
and Max Heinz; Secretary: Rev. Paul S 
man; Treasurer: Iddo Heinicke. | 

HAROLD MALOTEK™ 


Iowa East 
August 15—18, Lowden 


In a convention stressing Christian e¢ 
cation President W. D. Oetting focul 
attention on preparing all of God’s ¢; 
dren to “become a real power in | 
church for the present and for the di 
ahead” through stronger and more eff 
tive programs of education. 

In a thoroughgoing essay on “Rec: 
structing Confirmation for Our D& 
Dr. Arthur GC. Repp of: the St. Iie 
seminary showed that “the heart of c: 
firmation lies in the instruction in 
Word which precedes the rite.” 

The confirmation of faith by the W# 
is “the real confirmation,” said Dr. Res 
“Here God continues to confirm the fé: 
begun in Baptism and nurtured by 
home and the church.” 

The office of the District school sug 
intendent, now filled by Marvin Brar 
assisted by four regional superintendents 
supervising the District’s 21 schools, 
been “particularly effective in the area) 
accrediting teachers with the State Depa 
ment of Education,” it was reported. 
serve as “specialist and co-ordinator” ’ 
District work in missions, evangelisi 
stewardship, and education, Rev. Mart 
T. Zill was commissioned as Co-ordinati 
Counselor at an evening service. 

A five-point stewardship plan w 
adopted which will culminate in eve 
congregation visits by circuit Counsel! 
and stewardship leaders in order to evé 
ate and suggest to congregations a “giv) 
potential on the basis of God’s blessin: 
rather than on the basis of fair shares 2 
quotas. 

Plans and gatherings of funds to 
tablish a District camp were endorsed. 

All District officers were re-elected 
President, W. D. Oetting; Vice-Presider 
Revs. Fred H. Ilten and E. L. Runge 
Secretary, Rev. Otto C. Schultz; Treasun 


Biden rim xeae seo eee 


North Wisconsin 
August 15—18, Eau Claire 


The convention theme, “One Mast 
One Mission,” was the focal point 
Dr. Roland P. Wiederaenders’ convent? 
sermon and President Lloyd Goetz’s op« 
ing address. 

Four congregations and 11 pastors w. 
received into membership. A stepped- 
rate of gain in communicant members! 
from less than one per cent to 2.5 ] 
cent within a year was attributed to ; 
first District PTR and a new evangeli 
emphasis. 

More efficient use of manpower 4 
more effective Kingdom work have 
sulted from amalgamation and realis 
ment of parishes, the mission commit 
reported. 

An encouraging advance was noted 
Sunday school teacher-training prograr 
with 275 of 2,144 teachers taking cre 
courses. Religion classes for mentally 
tarded were started in four localities. 

Two new day schools were opened t 
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— Epiphany, Eau Claire, 
@emer, Green Bay. 

HA concrete and aggressive stewardship 
‘Wan was adopted in order to “better trans- 
t, motivate, actualize, and spiritualize” 
e total stewardship performance. 

Other significant resolutions call for ap- 
intment of a District rural life coun- 
or; a campaign to increase the net v 

the Church Extension Fund; Hee 
District office building in or near Wau- 
u; and a Districtwide “Spiritual Life 
Wission” in October 1961. 

WJAIl District officers were re-elected: 
poet, Rev. Lloyd H. Goetz; Vice- 
esidents, Revs. Harold H. Brauer and 
jonald W. Goetsch; Secretary, Rev. Paul 
. Miller; Treasurer, William C. Genn- 
h. H. PAUL WESTMEYER 


and Re- 


Wugust 21—25, Ann Arbor 


The convention made the office of Dis- 
ict President a full-time position. Presi- 
ent W. Harry Krieger, elected to his 
mcond term, was asked to relinquish his 
jpstorate at Trinity, Traverse City, to be- 
pDme the only “foot-loose” District Presi- 
ent in Synod. 
Vice-Presidents 
fartin Zschoche, 
alter Schoedel. 
The 800 voting and advisory delegates 
esolved to raise $260,000 as a special gift 
( Synod to purchase the site of the new 
nior college in the Detroit area. 

In other resolutions the 78th convention 
(pproved the purchase of a Lutheran stu- 
Hent chapel at Wayne University, Detroit, 
ind the erection of a new District building 
here offices of the District board will be 
entralized. Location and size of the 
uilding will be decided at the 1961 con- 
ention. 

One hundred new congregations, in- 
luding six to ten in inner-city areas, is 
e District’s mission goal for the Sixties. 
A third full-time executive for the Board 
xf Christian Education will be called. 
rwin J. Geyer, District Treasurer for 39 
ears, was named “Layman of the Year” 
at an hour of recognition; five teachers and 
hree pastors were cited for 50 years of 
service to Christ. 
W. Behnken represented 
Synod, and Professors Arthur C. Piep- 
orn and Lorenz Wunderlich delivered 
essays on “Worship and Giving” and Sie 
Life-Giving Spirit of God.” 
d RoBERT A. GRUNOW 


Revs. 
and 


elected were 
Louis Koehler, 


Iowa West 
August 21—26, Lake Okoboji 


“The divinely revealed account of God’s 
creation of an adult, functioning world in 
six 24-hour days still stands,” stated Dr. 
Paul A. Zimmerman, president of the 
Seward teachers college, in a paper on 
“The Doctrine of Creation and Theories 
of Evolution.” 

A “very noticeable feature” of the con- 
vention was the degree of participation by 
laymen not only in the practical areas of 
church work but also in doctrinal matters. 

The District reaffirmed its acceptance of 
the Brief Statement as a true exposition of 
the Holy Scriptures and of the doctrinal 
position of Synod, and urged “pastors, 
teachers, and laymen to restudy it and 
other doctrinal statements of Synod. _ 

With nine already established, the Dis- 
trict was reported well along toward its 
goal of opening 14 misson churches in the 
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1956-65 decade. Seven congregations, as 
well as nine pastors and four teachers, 
were received as members of the District 
at the convention. 

The phenomenal growth experienced by 
the recently established Siouxland Central 
School, Sioux City, was a factor in moving 
delegates to approve a loan of $115,000 to 
Mount Olive Congregation, Des Moines 
to build the first Lutheran school in the 
state capital. 

Towa West, first to conduct a District- 
wide PTR two years ago, voted to have a 
repeat in 1962 and to ask Iowa East to 
join in making it a statewide effort. 

Elected: President, Rev. G. W. Lobeck; 
Vice-Presidents, Revs. W. H. Discher and 
G. B. Eschenbacher; Secretary, Rev. D. E. 
Weiss; Treasurer, Waldo Weiss. 


GLENN C. LASHWAY 


Kansas 
August 22—25, Wichita 


Developing the convention theme “God 
at Work in the Church” in his final mes- 
sage as District President, Rev. Walter H. 
Meyer brought a pointed reminder that 
God works effectively through us, not as 
we apply our ingenuity and skill to “de- 
velop all manner of gadgets and methods 
(which certainly also are helpful), but... 
as we bring the Word of God into the 
human heart and human life.” 

“For 21 years of de- 
voted leadership and 
unselfish service” as 
District head, President 
Meyer was awarded a 
special citation by his 
grateful District. Rev. 
Arlen J. Bruns, Great 
Bend, was named his 
successor. 

The District plans to 
make the Kansas Cen- 


tennial year, 1961, a 
President year of self-evaluation 
Bruns and planning for the 


future, centering in a 
Spiritual Life Mission. A $200,000 centen- 
nial thankoffering was voted to erect a 
student service center at St. John’s College, 
Winfield. 

Among the reasons the District has 
ranked second in Synod in contributions 
for the work of the church at large are: 
70 per cent of the congregations use EMV 
for pledges; 60 congregations remit one 
twelfth of their commitment monthly. 

In an instructive essay on “The Office 
of the Keys” Prof. Martin J. Naumann of 
the Springfield seminary delineated the 
need, the glory, and the use of the power 
which, he stated, “is, properly speaking, 
the sole work of the church” and the work 
which “only the church can do and must 
do.” 

Two new Vice-Presidents were elected, 
Revs. Charles C. Nieman and Martin A. 
Pullmann, as well as a new Secretary, 
Rev. Paul Von Dielingen. C. A. Hass was 
re-elected Treasurer. 

R. H. ROSENKOETTER 


Northern Nebraska 
August 22—25, Seward 


“If there must be shortages,” synodical 
representative Dr. Arthur C. Nitz said in 
his opening sermon, “thank God iteoSe a 
shortage of workers rather than of mission 
opportunities and such a sparsity of gifts 
from our Christians that we would be un- 
able to place our trained workers.” 
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Some 250 delegates and guests also 
heard a comprehensive discussion of “The 
Church and the Lodge” by Rev. Julius 
Acker, a member of Synod’s Committee on 
Fraternal Organizations. 

Pastor Acker defined the lodge as “a 
secret, fraternal benefit society with a 
printed ritual that has religious, fraternal 
objectives” and showed how lodges en- 
croach on the domain of the church, 
though unintentionally, by anti-Biblical 
teachings and a misleading way of salva- 
tion. 

Northern Nebraska became the 28th of 
Synod’s 32 North American Districts to 
make its official publication a District 
Edition of the LUTHERAN WITNESS with 
every-home coverage under a Districtwide 
subscription plan. 

The mission committee reported the 
opening of a new station at Cody, Wyo., 
eastern gateway to Yellowstone Park, and 
the purchase of sites for prospective 
churches in Omaha, Norfolk, and Colum- 
bus, Nebr. The Mission Board was ex- 
panded to include two additional laymen. 

Authority was given the Church Exten- 
sion Board to increase its borrowing power 
to a “3 for 1” basis. 

A third vice-presidency was created for 
the far-western area of the District. Named 
to this office was Rev. William H. Borne- 
mann, Torrington, Wyo. President Fred- 
erick Niedner, Jr., was returned to office. 


Erwin J. BERNTHAL 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


Ordained: CANDIDATES 


Buegel, John, in Concordia College, St. Paul, 
Minn., by W. A. Poehler, Aug. 21. 

Ernst, Robert, in Pilgrim, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
by Felix Kretzschmar, Aug. 21. 

Evanson, Edward D., in St. John, Rochester, 
Mich., by Walter C. Gerken, July 31. 

Illick, Frederick S., in Faith, Easton, Pa., by 
Clarence L. Roth, Aug. 21. 


Ordained and Installed: 

Detlefsen, Deane, Zion, Bruno, and _ St. John, 
Humboldt, Sask., Can., by Karl Krahenbil, 
Aug. 21. 

Nenow, Charles D., First, Plattsmouth, Nebr., 
by Pres. F. A. Niedner, July Sil, 

Reinhardt, Robert C., as asst. pastor, Holy 
Cross, Detroit, Mich., by Armin W. Born, 
Aug. 7. 

Rentz, Garwood A., Port Mann EO North 


Surreyan Bo C5 Cane, by; H. Gierach, 
Aug. 14. 
Skiles, Keith A., Grace, Grass Valley, and 


St. Paul, Chicago Park, Calif., by E. H 
Holsten, Aug. 7. 

Stache, William, Peace, Alcester, S. Dak., by 
Cc. F. Paul, Aug. 7. 

Wallschlaeger, David P., First, Lexington, 
Nebr., by E. L. Feyerherm, Aug. 7. 


Ordained and Commissioned: 

Kopitske, Harley L., as missionary in New 
Guinea, in Trinity, Menasha, Wis., by Walter 
E. Lichtsinn, Aug. 21. 


Installed: PASTORS 


Bentrup, Rolland, St. John, Lexington, Ky., by 
O. A. Schedler, Aug. 14. 

Bornhoeft, Theodore R., Good Shepherd, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by Carl B. Schlutz, Aug. ave 

Dorn, Harold, Grace, Bakersfield, Calif., by 
Martin A. Paul, Aug. 14. 

Eifert, Herbert N., Faith, Dunedin, and Faith, 
New Port Richey, Fla., by Em. Malkow, 
Aug. 7. 

Evanson, Edward Dale, as asst. pastor, Cross, 
Milwaukee, Wis., by . H. Schauland, 
Aug. 7. 

Goerss, Ronald G., as asst. pastor, Immanuel, 
Valparaiso, Ind., by Edward W. Wessling, 
Aug. 14. 

Groth, Jerome H., as missionary in Poway, 
Calif., by Roy G. Gesch, Aug. 21. 

Hoemann, H. W., as missionary to the deaf, 
Washington, D.C., by W. A. Westermann, 


Aug. 21. 
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Hoffmann, George W., Jr., Our Redeemer, 
Emmett, Idaho, by O. Winterstein, Aug. 14. 

Peters, Martin, Trinity, Vinton, Iowa, by 
Julius E. Koch, Aug. 21. 

Powers, Lloyd D., First, Burns, and Redeemer, 
John Day, Oreg., by Robert W. Becker, 
Aug. 14. ; 

Schroeder, Winfred A., Memorial, Vancouver, 
Wash., by Friebert H. Krinke, Aug. 21. 

Steinbeck, Arnold G., Prince of Peace, Cedar 
Mill, Oreg., by Benj. W. Schuldheisz, 
Aug. 21. : 

Van der Bloemen, Thos. G., Faith, Fergus 
Falls, Minn., by Donald E. Knick, Aug. 7. 
Wilson, Robert, Jr., Emmaus, St. Louis, Mo., 

by John W. Ott, Aug. 21. ; 

Zill, Marcus T., as Co-ordinating Counselor, 
Iowa District East, by Pres. W. D. Oetting, 
Aug. 17. 


Commissioned: 


Azzam, Edward B., as missionary in the Mid- 
dle East, in Peace, Detroit, Mich., by Enno 
G. Claus, Aug. 21. 


Installed: TEACHERS 


Blazek, Cand. Larry, Emmaus, Indianapolis, 
Ind., by H. L. Krueckeberg, Aug. 28. 

Brandt, Marvin J., Immanuel, Waterloo, Iowa, 
by W. D. Oetting, Aug. 21. . 

Cattau, Rollin C., Faith, Los Angeles, Calif., 
by Carl W. Berner, Aug. 21. 

Claassen, Cand. Walter B., Central School, 
Woodburn, Ind., by Chr. A. Schmidt, 
Aug. 21. , 

Dinse, Cand. George, St. Paul, West Point, 
Nebr., by F. A. Niedner, Aug. 14. y 

Eicholtz, Donald G., Trinity, Berrien Springs, 
Mich., by Martin A. Wuggazer, Aug. 14. 

Freeman, Donald L., Trinity, Merrill, Wis., by 
Arnold F. Beawer, Aug. 21. 

Geisler, Cand. Ralph, Trinity, Atchison, Kans., 
by Robert W. Fricke, Aug. 21. 

Goetsch, Cand. William P., St. John, Glendale, 
Wis., by Richard V. Goeres, Aug. 21. 

Goetz, Cand. Richard C., First, Venice, Calif., 
by Eugene O. Smith, Aug. 14. 

Held, Cand. David, Immanuel, Waterloo, Iowa, 
by W. D. Oetting, Aug. 21. 

Henkelmann, Cand. Ervin F., Trinity, Tinley 
Park, Ill., by Carl Hoeh, Aug. 21. 

Holste, Donald E., Immanuel, Valparaiso, Ind., 
by Edward W. Wessling, Aug. 14. 

Huffines, Garner L., St. John, Stuttgart, Ark., 
by Ernest A. Brockmann, Aug. 28. 

Jungkuntz, Victor P., St. John, Glendale, Wis., 
by Richard V. Goeres, Aug. 21. 

Knoernschild, Edwin F., Salem, Farrar, Mo., 
by G. O. Kramer, Aug. 28. 

Krentz, Erich H., St. John, Aurora, Ind., by 
Wm. H. J. Dau, Aug. 14. 

Lind, Cand. Charles, Redeemer, Green Bay, 
Wis., by Harold H. Brauer, Aug. 28. 

Luedders, Arthur F., St. John, Alma, Kans., 
by Edward C. Hauer, Aug. 21. 

Lusmann, Harold H., Trinity, Ebenezer, N. Y., 
by Victor O. Hoyer, Aug. 21. 

Petering, Cand. Donald T., St. Paul, Des Peres, 
Mo., by Howard W. Kramer, Aug. 28. 

Popp, Cand. Robert, Bethlehem, Saginaw, 
Mich., by Darrell M. Lubben, Aug. 21. 

Reed, Cand. Harold, Trinity, Hoffman, IIl., by 
H. K. Scharlemann, Aug. 28. 

Schlichting, Albert C., Faith, Denver, Colo., 
by Warren H. Wille, Aug. 21. 

Schnarre, Harold H., St. Matthew, Edmonds, 
Wash., by V. E. Bryant, Aug. 21. 

Schneidewind, Cand. Larry L., St. Paul, Sher- 
wood, Oreg., by Benj. W. Schuldheisz, 
Aug. 14. 

Schrank, Rodney A., Cross, Milwaukee, Wis., 
by H. H. Schauland, Aug. 7. 

Seifert, Irwin T., as director of education, 
St. Paul, Lester Prairie, Minn., by A..F, 
Vomhof, Aug. 21. 

Stolper, Lother E., Peace, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
by H. M. Schwehn, Aug. 21. 

Suckow, Cand. Leon R., Bethlehem, Saginaw, 
Mich., by Darrell M. Lubben, Aug. 21. 

Trickel, Cand. Donald, Gethsemane, Chal- 
mette, La., by W. H. Symank, Aug. 21. 

Venzke, Cand. Lavern, St. John, Victor, Iowa, 
by Edmund Weiss, Aug. 21. 

Visser, Wesley C., St. John, Montebello, Calif., 
by Wm. H. Ilten, Aug. 7. 

Wippich, Ellsworth R., St. Paul, Fairmont, 
Minn., by Otto F. Krause, Aug. 14 


Commissioned: 


Reiner, Cand. Kenneth, as Missionary in Ni- 
geria, in St. Luke, Zap, N. Dak. by (Gin 
Fiechtner, Aug. 21. 


Official Notice 


Rev. Walter G. Schmidt, Elmwood Park, 
Mll., has been appointed Counselor of Circuit 2 
to replace Rev. Enno Gahl, who has accepted 
the appointment to the Board of Control, 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Tl. — Turopore NIcKeEt, President, Northern 
Illinois District. 
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Election Result 


Prof. Richard J. Dinda, Austin, Tex., has 
been elected to the position of associate pro- 
fessor in foreign languages at Concordia Col- 
lege, Austin, Tex. — Howarp H. KueEtn, Secre- 
tary, Board of Control. 


Call Accepted 


Gerhard A. Korntheuer, Winfield, Kans., 
has accepted a call as associate professor of 
English at St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 
He was elected to the position at the Sept. 1 
meeting of the Board of Electors. — EARL 
W. Scumigsine, Secretary, Board of Control. 


Requests for Colloquy 


Joseph Hu (California-Nevada District) and 
Robert Neeb (Eastern District) have applied 
for admission to the ministry of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod by means of col- 
loquy. Any correspondence regarding these 
applicants should be directed to the under- 
signed. — Grorce J. Beto, Secretary, The Col- 
loquy Committee, 1301 Concordia Court, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Available 


Altar with three-spired reredos, white with 
gold trim, inset painting “Christ in _Geth- 
semane’’; baptismal font to match. Pick-up 
only. Write: Rev. C. F. Kurzweg, Annandale, 
Minn. 


Paraments for altar, pulpit, and lectern in 
green velvet, red velvet, and white faille. 
Write: Rev. Arnotp F. Kuuce, 645 Poplar, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Wanted 


Lutheran housemother, age 30—50, for chil- 
dren’s home, to work with boys and girls 
6—14. Live in. Write: LurHmran Home-Frnp- 
InG Soctety, 234 Ninth Ave., N., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 


New mission church urgently needs small 
portable organ, also hymnals. Write: ELvin 
C. Hume, 19733 Lucinda St., South Bend, 
Ind. 


Communion ware and vestment stoles for 
mission congregation. Write: Mount O.uive 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, 12619 Wyandanch Drive, 
Poway, Calif. 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Alger, Thorwald M., Enfield, N. H. 

Bergmann, Elmer F., 2064 W. Second Ave., 
Durango, Colo. 

Biar, Gustav H. (em.), 3720 LaSalle Ave., 
Waco, Tex. 

Brege, Robert E., 2541 35th Ave., 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Brill, Henry W., 317 Ridgemont Dr 
El Paso, Tex. 

Bruening, George, 516 Carroll, Larned, Kans. 

Brunner, Paul, 575 S. Lake St., Phillips, Wis. 

Bultman, Norman L., R. 1, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Delgenhausen, Loren E., Box 365, 
Marianna, Fla. 

Detlefsen, Deane E., Bruno, Sask., Can. 

Dolak, George, Concordia Seminary, 
1301 Concordia Ct., Springfield, Ill. 

Eifert, Edwin W., 541 Stephen, 
Ortonville, Minn. 

Eggold, Henry J., 1317 Concordia Ct:; 
Springfield, Ill. 

Hissfeldt, Walther A., 1400 Burry Ave., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Fritz, Dayton A., Franklin at Prospect, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Going, Thomas A., 11-38 Shimo Yama, 
Aoyama, Niigata Shi, Japan 

Graumann, Oscar R., 527 W. Yale, 
Fresno 5, Calif. 

Hildebrandt, Rudolph, Stratford, S. Dak. 

Hilgendorf, M. D., 1119 Poplar, Buhl, Idaho 

Hoemann, Harry W., 1728 Varnum St.. N. W., 
Washington 11, D.C. 

Hoffmann, George W., Jr., 403 S. Hayes, 
Emmett, Idaho 

Jastram, Robert, 661-3 Kobito-cho, 
Shibata-shi, Niigata-ken, Japan 

Koch, Karl W., Coal Valley, Ill. 

Koenig, Donald F., 2653 Fairfield St., 
San Diego 10, Calif. 

Krueger, Raymond A., 416 11th Ave., N. B., 
Rochester, Minn. 

Lehman, Harvey J., 30 Brunswick Blvd., 
Buffalo 8, N. Y. 

Mehring, Chap. (Capt.), Ralph A., 
USA Garrison 3165, Fort Gordon, Ga. 

Meissner, Reuben F., 1306 Ives Ave., 
Glencoe, Minn. 

Moeller, Theodore C., Jr., 116 N. Prospect, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Morgal, Louis F., 118 N. Pine, Momence, Ill, 
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Nichols, Gerald L., 4719 Stoneleigh, 
San Antonio, Tex. : 

Pauluhn, Cuthbert, 214 W. Fifth St., 
Washington, Mo. 

Phipps, Rao, 66-B, Yamate-Cho, Naka- 
Yokohama, Japan 

Radloff, Roy T., Fairbank, lowa 

Raebel, Roger E., 420 S. Poplar, | 
El Dorado, Kans. 

Rehwaldt, August C., 6445 N.E. 26th A 
Portland 11, Oreg. 

Re ok W., 
Chamblee, Ga. S | 

Rittmann, George (c. r.m.), 2929 Mobile 
El Paso, Tex. 

Saffen, ge Luella Ave., 
Chicago 19, 4 3 

Senmid. Cant F. (em), 305 Tin St., 
Truth or Consequences, N. Mex. 

Schmidt, Marines 764 Palmer Rd., 

ronxville 8, N. Y. 

nents Vernon R., 987 Oradell Ave., 
Oradell, N. J. 

Schroeder, ED oe W. 113th St., Apt. 3 

Win OG nZo nHNen Yc ej 

Schultz, Frank E., N. W. Eighth & Robins 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Schulz, Victor P., 1109 N. Elton Ct., 
Lake Charles, La. 

Stolte, Alfred A., 114 S. Thompson St., 
Pratt, Kans. : 

Strelow, Timothy P., 2517 Marais St., 
New Orleans 17, La. 

Sullivan, John F., Schillersdorf, 
pres d’ Ingwiller (Bas-Rhin), France 

Trinklein, Edgar A., 600 Lower Roswell F 
Marietta, Ga. . 

Wagner, Paul L., 29 89th St., 
Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

Widiger, Normand J., 838 George St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. : 

Widmann, Richard W., 800 N. Columbia Av 
Seward, Nebr. 

Wildermuth, Daryl C., 27170 13th St., 
Highland, Calif. , 

Zahrte, Carl E., 13332 Mercier, 
Southgate, Mich. 

Zorn, Kenneth L., 1220 Homewood Dr., 
Burlington, Ont., Can. 


3193 La Venture ] 


Teachers: 


Atwood, Robert A., Wolsey, S. Dak. 

Bartels, David L., 115 Wells St., 
Manawa, Wis. 

Beck, Theodore, 1123 Monroe, 
River Forest, II. 

Behrendt, Howard L., 
1650 Williamsbridge Rd., Apt. C-5, 
New York 61, N. Y. | 

Bollwinkel, Carl W., c/o Concordia Teachs 
College, 7400 Augusta, River Forest, Ill 

Boness, Donald R., 1251 W. Logan, 
Freeport, Ill. 

Eggersmann, Edwin H., 3400 First St., N. 
St. Petersburg 4, Fla. 

Ehly, Marvin, 133 Lincoln Hwy., W., 
New Haven, Ind. 

Fichtner, Allen, 411 E. 32d, Kearney, Nel 

Foster, Verlyn, 14850 S. Alexander, 
San Fernando, Calif. 

Glinsmann, Ervin E., Luzerne, Iowa 

Greinke, Carl W., 3304 W. Hellman Ave., 
Alhambra. Calif. | 

Grim, Edward A., 1802 Kentucky, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Harting, Walter, 3920 Circlewood Dri; 
Fairview Park, Cleveland 26, Ohio 

Hillert, Richard, 1030 Chicago Ave., 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Hilpert, Norman E., 8614 Elm, 
San Gabriel, Calif. 

Kellerman, Robert W., 44142 N. Harwood, 
Lancaster, Calif. 

Komarchuk, Andrew, 2122 Frey Rd., 
Houston 34, Tex. 

Kreiss, Paul, 1012 Bonnie Brae, 


River Forest, III. 
1612 N. 43d Ave., 


Latzke, Henry R., 
Stone Park, Il. g 
Luedders, Arthur F., Box 356, Alma, Kar 

Macke, Thomas E., 1436 Whitener, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Marshaus, Marvin E., Harris Rd., R.- 6, 
Defiance, Ohio 

Marten, Ronald, 277 Church Stns 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 

Moede, Thomas, 25940 Northline, 
Taylor, Mich. 

Obst, Paul, 1030 Merriwether, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Reed, Harold, Hoffman, Ill. 

Schneider, William F. (em), 
15542 O’Connor, Allen Park, Mich. 

Schulenberg, Leonard, 2616 Russet St., 
Racine, Wis. 

Schwier, Paul, 5753 N. Canfield, 
Chicago 31, Tl. 

Senske, Al, 3007 Charles Sty 

oie Park, Ill. 
ohs, Reuben V. (cand oe Picea! 
Columbus 1, Ohio ae 

Wippich, Ellsworth, 830 Redwood Dr., 
Fairmont, Minn. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNES 


Letters 


hanks to “Witness” Contributors 


Many thanks to you~and all gl 

lod for the wonderful series “We Believe, 
ach, and Confess,” by Carl A. Eberhard, 
eagerly anticipate many more articles of 
is nature, which explain what the Bible 
d our Lutheran Confessions teach. 
This type of feature is good, for it al- 
ws laymen to explain our Lutheran 
achings to others. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


In reference to “Basic Problems in Hu- 
an Relations” (Aug. 9, 1960, WITNEss, 
. 8, 9) I thank God for the Spirit-en- 
htened understanding that the church’s 
sponsibility is human beings and that 
ying to separate her from this respon- 
ility by shoving certain human prob- 
ms into a niche called “social” (always 
hen we want to justify our own unwill- 
gness to take a stand for Christ) is to 
ny our Lord’s purpose for His church 
d His people. As though the Head of 
ve church, who died for all people, should 
e kept apart from our relationships with 
ne another if, because of our own sin, 
iey become a “social” problem; and as 
1ough for this very reason the church 
10uld not feel an even greater responsi- 
ility for Christ’s sake to bring His love 
) bear upon the problem. 


Mrs. WILBUR HENSLER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“As one who a few months ago disagreed 
ith one of your articles on race rela- 
ons (“Is the Church Retarding Integra- 
on?) I would like to express my appre- 
lation for recent articles and features 
hich have presented this important mat- 
sr in the very best light. I refer especially 
) the articles by Prof. William Danker 
nd Dr. Thomas Coates. We who live and 
york with the problem daily appreciate the 
upport your articles are giving us. 
(Rev.) DONALD V. BECKER 

Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. RupDy TADDEY 


Pwelve Days in Russia 


We are on board the steamship Regin, 

alfway across the Baltic Sea between Fin- 
and and Sweden. We left Russia day be- 
ore yesterday after spending 12 days in 
he U.S. S.R. While this is far too short 
time to get any true picture of Russia, 
few tentative impressions may at least 
e recorded. 
‘In the first place, we were quite amazed 
o learn that we were free to drive wher- 
ver we wanted to in Russia. No Russian 
uide met us at the border, no government 
epresentative accompanied us either in 
Aoscow or in Leningrad. There were, 
f course, many streets and highways 
marked with the familiar no-access sign 
nd many intersections at which police- 
nen made sure that we took only the pre- 
cribed turn. 

One reason there is such unprecedented 
reedom of movement in Russia today 
eems to be the fact that 43 years of rigid 
yarty control have assured the leaders that 
hey are in power to stay, and therefore 
hey can ease up in their regulations. 
People do not seem to be forbidden to 
ttend church. But for two generations 
he Russians have been taught that the 
hurch must be forgotten, and quite for- 
rotten it is. On Saturday evening we at- 
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tended vespers in a lovely 18th-century 
Greek Orthodox church, with seven Saint 
Basil onions crowning its exterior. The 
attendance was very large, the worshipers 
being predominantly bonneted elderly 
women who crossed themselves incessantly 
and kissed the icons and sacred books re- 
peatedly. The use of incense was so ex- 
cessive that to the uninitiated it became 
almost nauseating. Young children were 
hardly in evidence. We took a picture of 
the church, but when we attempted to 
find out its name, the official answer was: 
“Tt has no name”! No small churches in 
Russia have names! Only the big cathe- 
drals have names! 

Along the highways, too, there are many 
onion-towered churches that are quite un- 
cared for and seem to have become name- 
less through the relentless antichurch 
measures of the government. In Novgo- 
rod, the city of churches, we were given 
to understand that the local kremlin 
would be the thing to see, no mention 
being made of the churches. When we 
asked for the place in Moscow where the 
Armenian-Gregorian service would be held 
on Sunday, we received no answer, but 
rather the counter-suggestion that we go 
to visit the Hungarian exposition elsewhere 
in the city. When we struck out on our 
own, we were shocked at some of the 
sights that we beheld in the Armenian 
quarter where the church was located. 
Four corpses were laid out in the church, 
and a fifth was carried in during the ser- 
vice. As we left the church, the body of 
a man who had just expired was loaded 
into a car by the pants legs as if it were 
a piece of merchandise. 

Driving a car into Russia enabled us 
to observe a number of things that are not 
apparent to the plane or train traveler. 
A very chilling sight which we observed 
many times was that of an open truck 
driving cityward through the rain with 
varying numbers of workers huddling to- 
gether and trying to stay warm. Many 
times, too, we watched women wield heavy 
equipment in laying black top on the high- 
way. As in our Western states, livestock in 
Russia is not confined by fences, but here 
it is cared for by a man or a woman who 
seems to spend the entire day simply keep- 
ing watch over the animals. 

Few luxuries are available in Russia, 
and where they happen to be available, 
they are very costly. Books, on the other 
hand, are extremely reasonable. A large 
Russian-English dictionary that we pur- 
chased cost only $2.50. A haircut given 
with dispatch by a woman costs a mere 
50 cents. A two-room apartment may be 
rented for $6 a month. Still the Russians 
will readily acknowledge that they face 
a crisis in housing and transportation. 
Since 1953 multistoried apartment houses 
have given way to what the Russians call 
satellite towns, or suburbs, which help 
considerably to decentralize the city’s 
activities. Despite the memorable recon- 
struction of Moscow streets in 1936, when, 
for instance, the city hall was moved close 
to 50 feet, there is still widespread con- 
gestion except on such arterials as the 
Great Circle, which is known as Sadova 
Street. 

When one endeavors to evaluate the 
Russia of today and to compare it with 
Western standards, it is well to remember 
how far the Russians were behind the rest 
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of Europe and how far they have come in 
the 20th century. Conditions will not seem 
so primitive there today if it is borne in 
mind that many Russians were practically 
serfs two generations ago. There was no 
Reformation in Russia and no real social 
revolution until October 1917. One has 
the impression that, on the one hand, the 
people are relatively satisfied with their 
present status, and that, on the other hand, 
they are quite resigned to waiting until the 
standard of living is raised. 

Everything that is undertaken in Russia 
seems to be done on a very massive scale: 
gigantic suburban settlements, endless 
fleets of government-operated heavy 
trucks, great industrial and recreational 
projects. It is as though a restless giant 
were in the act of making his powerful 
influence felt. The fact that in the massive- 
ness of its operations the U.S.S.R. re- 
sembles the U.S. A. as strongly as it dif- 
fers from America in its political ideology 
may account at least in part for the intense 
spirit of rivalry with which these two giants 
face each other during the second half 
of the 20th century. 


ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER 
Jerusalem, Jordan 


Two Weeks’ Notice 


During the past week [late August] one 
of our Christian day school teachers in- 
formed us that he had accepted a call to 
another congregation. He had been with 
us only one year — his first year as a called 
teacher. 

His leaving makes it necessary for us 
to find a teacher within two weeks. I think 
that both the congregation that called him 
and the teacher who accepted acted in 
a very unethical manner, to say the least. 

Why can we not ask our teachers to 
sign written contracts in the early spring 
for the following year? 

People in our congregation are quite 
upset to think that a sister church has 
treated us in such a shabby way. 

Actions such as this do untold harm to 
the growth of our Christian day school 
movement. 

I also feel that all teachers should be 
required to spend two or three years in 
their first teaching assignment. There is 
no reason why certain congregations 
should be continually training new teach- 
ers to be called, after they have a year’s 


experience, by larger, _ better-situated 
schools. 
New York 12, Jal, C- 


From Senator Mundt 


My press secretary, Mr. Conahan, has 
brought to my attention the Sept. 6 issue 
of the LUTHERAN WITNESS, in which you 
so kindly reprinted my comments which 
I made on the floor of the Senate. 

It certainly is most gratifying to me to 
have the wide response to this important 
campaign to stamp out the obscenity rack- 
et, for, as I pointed out to the Senate, 
little could be accomplished in this direc- 
tion without the great moral force of the 
churches lending their wise counsel and 
guidance. 

My deepest appreciation to you and my 
kindest personal regards. 

KarL E. MUNDT 


Washington, D.C. 
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This special message is to inform those who do not fully understand the pur- 


pose and meaning of Aid Association for Lutherans — what it is, whom tt 


serves, and why this is meaningful to Synodical Conference Lutherans like you. 


Address 


City or Post Office 


Member of 


TO THE MANY LUTHERANS 
WHO ASK THESE QUESTIONS - 


Q. WHAT IS AAL? 


A. Aid Association for Lutherans, or AAL, is a legal reserve life insu 


Q. WHOM DOES AAL SERVE? 


A. Only those Lutherans affiliated with the Synodical Conference, 


Q. WHY DO MEMBERS BELONG TO AAL? 


A. Members of AAL enjoy many benefits not possible with any othe 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Two booklets have been prepared for you to explain 
in detail how AAL serves Lutherans. Just fill in your 
name and address, and mail. (LW601) 
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ance society, founded in Appleton, Wisconsin, in 1902. Today 
570,000 members of AAL own more than a billion and a half dolla 
of life insurance making this the largest fraternal life insurance 
society in America. 


which the Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is the largest singl 
body (more than 80%). In other words, AAL is really your owr 
insurance organization, dedicated exclusively to serving you ane 
your fellow Lutherans. 


insurance organization. (1) Members own the society. (2) Member: 
elect the directors, determining its management. (3) Members ar? 
joined together in local AAL Branches. (4) Members participate a 
partners in all of AAL’s widespread benevolence activities. (5) Me 
bers annually receive surplus refund checks and thereby enjoy thi 
Special Difference AAL members share — LOWER NET COST lif: 
insurance protection. 
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